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Open  Letter  of  the  former  Austro- Hungarian 
Ambassador    to  the  United   States,  Baron 
Hengelmiiller,  to  Ex -President  Roosevelt. 

My  dear  Mr.  Roosevelt, 

Now  I  write  to  you  at  the  time  of  a  most  momentous  crisis 
in  the  world's  history,  and  I  do  so  impelled  by  the  desire  to  talk 
with  you  about  my  country's  cause  and  to  win  your  just  and 
fair  appreciation  for  the  same.  I  wish,  I  could  address  my  appeal 
to  the  American  people,  but  having  no  standing  and  no  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  I  address  it  to  you  as  to  one  of  America's  most 
illustrious  citizens  with  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  enter- 
tain during  many  years  the  most  friendly  relations. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  our  communications  with 
America  are  slow  and  irregular.  In  the  beginning  they  were 
nil.  From  the  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August  we  received 
neither  letters,  telegrams  nor  papers.  I  suppose  it  was  the  same 
with  you  concerning  direct  news  from  us.  Our  adversaries  had 
the  field  all  for  themselves,  and  they  seem  to  have  made  the  most 
of  it.  To  judge  from  what  I  have  learned  since  and  from  what 
I  could  glean  in  our  papers,  the  New  York  press  seems  to  have 
written  about  us  and  Germany  very  much  in  the  same  tone  and 
spirit  as  they  did  about  you  during  your  last  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

A  false  accusation. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Outlook  published  an  article 
in  which  Austria-Hungary  was  accused  of  having  brought  about 
the  war  through  her  greed  of  conquest  and  the  overbearing 
arrogance  of  her  behavior  towards  Servia.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  quote  correctly  as  I  have  not  seen  the  article,  and  I 
am  aware  that  you  have  severed  your  connection  with  the  Out- 
look after  your  return  from  Brazil.  I  only  mention  the  statement 
as  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  above,  for  if  a  review  of 
the  standing  of  the  Outlook  opens  its  columns  to  such  a  glaringly 
false  accusation,  the  daily  papers  have  certainly  not  lagged 
behind. 

It  is  natural  that  our  adversaries  should  be  anxious  to  win 
the  sympathies  of  the  American  people.  So  are  we.  But  it  is  not 
for  this  purpose  that  I  now  write  to  you.  Sympathy  is  a  senti- 
ment, and  as  a  rule  not  to  be  won  by  argument.  What  I  want 
to  discuss  whith  you  are  the  causes  of  this  war  and  the  issues 
at  stake. 
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Plots  endless. 

Undoubtedly  the  war  broke  out  over  our  conflict  with  Servia, 
but  this  conflict  was  not  of  our  seeking.  We  had  no  wish  of 
aggrandizement  or  extension  of  power  at  the  expense  of  Servia, 
but  Servia  covets  territory  which  belongs  to  us,  and  for  years 
has  pursued  her  ends  by  the  most  nefarious  and  criminal  means. 
The  assassination  of  the  heir  to  our  crown  and  his  consort  was 
not  an  isolated  fact  but  only  the  most  glaring  link  in  a  long  chain 
of  plotting  and  agitating  against  us.  This  attitude  of  Servia  to- 
wards us  dates  back  to  the  day  when  the  gang  of  officers  who 
murdered  their  own  king  came  to  power,  and  when  it  became 
their  policy  to  keep  a  hold  over  their  own  people  by  exciting  their 
ambitions  against  us.  This  policy  reached  its  first  climax  when 
we  declared  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  which 
we  had  occupied  and  developed  for  30  years.  You  were  in  office 
then,  and  the  events  of  the  time  are  familiar  to  you.  The  crisis 
ended  then  by  Servia's  formal  acknowledgement  that  our  an- 
nexation violated  none  of  her  rights  and  by  her  promise  to  culti- 
vate henceforth  correct  and  friendly  relations.  This  promise 
was  not  kept.  The  plotting  continued,  lies  were  disseminated 
about  a  pretended  oppression  of  our  South  Slav  population  and 
associations  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  them  to  dis- 
content and  if  possible  to  treason.  Things  came  to  a  second  climax 
with  the  murder  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand.  The  plot  for 
this  crime  was  hatched  in  Servia,  the  bombs  and  revolvers  for 
its  execution  furnished  there  and  Servian  officers  instructed  the 
murder  candidates  in  their  use.  At  last  we  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
What  we  wanted  from  Servia  was  the  punishment  of  the  plotters 
and  accomplices  and  a  guarantee  for  normal  relations  in  the 
future. 

Object  of  the  ultimatum 

This  was  the  object  of  our  ultimatum.  Servia  made  a  show 
of  complying  with  some  of  our  demands,  but  in  reality  her  answer 
was  evasive. 

These  facts  are  exposed  and  authenticated  in  the  note  which 
we  sent  to  the  powers  after  having  presented  our  ultimatum  in 
Belgrade  and  in  the  memorandum  which  accompanied  the  same. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  American  papers  have  published  these 
documents  at  the  time.  Today  they  are  outstripped  by  greater 
events,  but  for  the  just  appreciation  of  our  proceedings  in  regard 
to  Servia  they  remain  indispensable. 

Russia  is  an  aggressive  power.  Since  200  years  she  has 
extended  her  dominions  at  the  cost  of  Sweden  first,  of  Poland 
and  Turkey  afterwards.  Now  she  thinks  our  turn  has  come. 
Finding  us  to  be  in  the  way  of  her  ultimate  aims  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  she  began  to  regard  us  as  her  enemy.  For  years  the 
propaganda  for  undermining  the  basis  of  our  empire  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  Panslavism.  It  seems  that  now  the 
time  has  come  to  draw  the  consequences  and  to  bring  things 
to  a  final  issue.    With  what  result  remains  to  be  seen. 

Pent  up  passions. 

In  reality  however  our  conflict  with  Servia  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  great  war  now  raging,  but  only  the  spark  which. 
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brought  the  overloaded  powder  barrel  to  explosion.  Who  talks 
of  Servia  to-day  ?  And  who  believes  that  France,  England  and 
Japan  are  making  war  on  Germany  and  on  us  because  of  Servia  ? 
The  war  broke  out  because  Russia  decided  to  shield  Servia  against 
the  consequences  of  her  provocations  and  because  owing  to 
preconcerted  arrangements  the  situation  in  Europe  was  such 
that  the  action  of  a  great  power  was  bound  to  bring  all  or  nearly 
all  the  others  into  the  field.  And  again  those  preconcerted  arrange- 
ments were  the  outcome  of  a  mass  of  pent-up  passions,  of  hatred, 
envy,  and  jealousy  the  like  of  which  —  all  Hague  conferences 
and  pacific  unions  notwithstanding  —  the  world  has  never  seen 
before. 

A  matter  of  honor. 

We  were  fully  aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  us 
from  Russia  when  we  formulated  our  demands  in  Belgrade. 
Russia's  population  is  three  times  as  large  as  ours  and  it  was 
not  with  a  light  heart  that  our  Emperor- King  took  his  final 
resolution.  But  our  national  honor  and  our  very  existence  as 
a  self-respecting  power  were  at  stake.  We  could  not  hesitate. 
Now  we  are  in  a  struggle  for  life  or  death,  and  we  mean  to  carry 
it  through  with  full  confidence  in  the  rightfulness  of  our  cause 
and  the  force  of  our  arms.  In  one  respect  events  have  already 
belied  the  calculations  of  our  enemies  who  counted  on  internal 
dissensions  within  our  own  borders.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Croatians,  Slovenes,  and  a  large  majority  of  our  own  Servians 
are  fighting  in  our  ranks  with  the  same  valor  and  enthusiasm 
as  Czechs,  Roumanians,  Poles,  Magyars  and  Germans. 

But  why  did  Russia  decide  to  assail  us  ?  During  the  whole 
last  century  she  has  shown  herself  a  very  shifty  and  unreliable 
protectress  of  Servia.  She  made  use  of  the  smaller  country  when 
it  suited  her  aggressive  purposes  against  others,  and  she  dropped 
it  whenever  it  served  her  ends.  It  was  so  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
war  of  1877  and  of  the  Berlin  Congress  and  it  remained  so  until 
with  the  advent  of  the  present  dynasty  Servia  offered  a  sure 
prospect  of  becoming  and  remaining  a  permanent  tool  in  Russia's 
hands  and  a  thorn  in  our  flesh. 

Germany  true. 

By  the  terms  of  our  treaty  of  alliance  Germany  was  bound 
to  come  to  our  assistance  if  we  were  attacked  by  Russia.  There 
was  no  secrecy  about  that  treaty.  Its  text  had  been  made  public 
long  ago  and  its  purely  defensive  character  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  No  more  than  we  did  Germany  entertain 
hostile  intentions  or  nourish  hostile  feelings  against  Russia.  There 
were  no  clashing  interests  to  excite  the  first,  no  historical  reminis- 
cences to  justify  the  second.  If  it  is  otherwise  in  Russia,  it  is 
because  her  present  leaders  find  German  power  in  the  way  of 
their  conquering  aspirations  against  us.  Germany,  true  to  her 
obligations,  hastened  to  our  side  when  she  saw  us  menaced,  and 
when  she  declared  war  she  did  it  because  she  had  positive  infor- 
mation that  in  spite  of  formal  and  solemn  assurances  to  the 
contrary  Russian  mobilization  was  proceeding. 

The  terms  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  have  never  been 
made  public.    Whether  it  was  concluded  merely  for  defensive 


or  also  for  offensive  purposes,  and  whether  in  the  present  case 
France  was  obliged  by  her  treaty  to  draw  the  sword,  remains 
therefore  a  matter  of  surmise.  But  there  is  no  mystery  about 
the  feelings  of  France  with  regard  to  Germany  and  no  doubt 
about  the  greed  for  revenge  which  during  the  last  44  years  has 
swayed  the  overwhelming  majority  of  her  people  and  been  the 
dominant  factor  of  her  foreign  policy.  It  was  for  this  object  that 
she  entered  into  her  alliances  and  agreements  and  it  is  for  this 
cause  she  is  fighting  now. 

It  is  simple  hypocrisy  to  talk  about  German  aggressiveness 
against  France.  France  stood  in  no  danger  of  being  attacked 
by  Germany  if  she  had  chosen  to  remain  neutral  in  the  latter's 
war  with  Russia.  Asked  whether  she  would  do  so  she  replied 
that  her  actions  would  be  guided  by  her  interests.  The  meaning 
of  this  reply  was  clear  and  left  Germany  no  choice.  The  formal 
declaration  of  war  became  then  a  mere  matter  of  political  and 
military  convenience  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  moral  issue  of 
the  case. 

But  why  England  plunged  into  this  war  ?  Officially  and 
to  the  world  at  large  she  has  explained  her  resolution  by  Ger- 
many's violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  and  in  the  Royal  message 
to  Parliament  it  was  solemnly  declared  that  England  could  not 
stand  by  and  passively  tolerate  such  a  breach  of  international 
law  and  obligations. 

A  future  declaration. 

No  Austrian  or  Hungarian  can  read  this  declaration  other- 
wise than  with  a  mournful  smile.  Its  futility  has  been  exposed 
by  the  question  which  Englishmen  of  standing  and  renown  have 
put  to  their  government,  i.  e.  whether  they  would  equally  have 
declared  war  on  France  if  that  violation  of  neutrality  had  first 
come  from  her  side.  In  face  of  this  question  having  remained 
unanswered  and  in  face  of  what  has  since  come  to  light  about 
French  preparations  in  Belgium  there  is  no  need  to  expatiate 
on  this  subject.  All  that  there  is  to  be  said  about  it  has  been 
said  by  the  German  chancellor  in  the  open  session  of  the  Reichs- 
tag and  all  that  may  be  added  is  the  remark  that  considering 
England's  history  and  what  she  did  before  Copenhagen  in  1807, 
she  of  all  nations  should  be  the  last  to  put  on  airs  of  moral  in- 
dignation over  the  application  of  the  principle  that  in  time  of 
war  "salus  rei  publicae  suprema  lex  esto". 

The  existence  of  a  convention  binding  England  to  France 
in  case  of  war  has  —  as  far  as  I  know  —  never  been  admitted 
officially  by  England.  As  I  see  now  from  manifestations  of 
Englishmen  disapproving  of  their  country's  participation  in  the 
war  the  belief  exists  nevertheless  that  such  a  convention  had 
been  concluded.  But  whether  England's  declaration  of  war 
was  the  consequence  of  previously  entered  obligations  or  the 
outcome  of  present  free  initiative,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the 
last  resort  it  sprang  from  jealousy  of  Germany's  growing  sea- 
power  and  commercial  prosperity.  This  feeling  was  the  dominant 
factor  in  English  foreign  policy  just  as  greed  for  revenge  was 
in  France.    This  feeling  was  the  propelling  force  for  the  agree- 
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ments  which  England  has  made  and  for  others  which  she  endea- 
voured but  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  about. 

Sea  rule. 

England  claims  the  dominion  over  the  sea  as  her  native 
right  and  what  is  more,  she  holds  it.  Her  title  to  it  is  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  that  of  the  Romans  when  they  conquered 
the  world  or  of  the  Turkish  sultans  in  the  days  of  their  power. 
Like  them  she  has  succeeded  in  making  good  her  claim.  For 
3  centuries  the  nations  of  Continental  Europe  have  been  hating, 
fighting,  and  devastating  each  other  for  the  sake  of  strips  of 
frontier  land  and  a  vague  imaginary  balance  of  power.  These 
centuries  were  England's  opportunity  and  she  has  made  the 
most  of  it.  That  she  should  mean  to  keep  what  she  has  and  hold 
to  her  maritime  superiority  as  to  the  apple  of  her  eye  is  natural. 
Whether  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  that  it  should  be  so  and 
whether  the  world  in  general  would  not  the  better  off  if  there 
existed  a  balance  of  power  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  does  not 
enter  into  the  present  discussion.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose 
is  that  in  reality  England's  seapower  stood  in  no  danger  at  all. 
To  any  thinking  and  fairminded  observer  it  must  be  clear  that 
Germany  hemmed  in  by  hostile  neighbors  in  the  East  and  West 
and  obliged  therefore  to  keep  up  her  armaments  on  land  would 
not  have  been  able  to  threaten  England's  maritime  superiority 
for  generations  to  come.  If  the  issue  has  been  thrown  into  the 
balance  it  has  been  done  so  by  England's  own  doing. 

Distrust  and  envy. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  nascent  German  navy  that  excited 
the  distrust  and  envy  of  England.  German  colonies  and  every 
German  trading  vessel  seem  equally  to  have  become  thorns 
in  English  eyes.  The  wish  to  sweep  those  vessels  off  the  seas, 
to  destroy  all  German  ports,  in  one  word  to  down  Germany  has 
long  been  nourished  and  lately  openly  avowed  in  England. 
Mr.  Norman  Angell's  theories  about  the  great  illusion  of  the 
profitability  of  modern  warfare  seem  to  have  made  mighty  small 
impression  on  his  countrymen. 

Russian  lust  of  conquest,  French  greed  of  revenge  and 
English  envy  were  the  forces  at  work  in  the  European  powder 
magazine.  The  Servian  spark  ignited  it,  but  the  explosion  was 
bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.  What  alone  could  have  stopped 
it  would  have  been  England's  stepping  out  of  the  conspiracy. 
That  she  did  not  do  so,  in  fact  became  its  really  directing  power, 
will  for  ever  remain  a  blot  on  her  history. 

About  Japan's  motives  and  methods  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  write.  American  public  opinion  will  hardly  need  any 
enlightenment  on  this  subject.  England  forced  Japan  out  of 
her  isolation  in  which  she  had  lived  for  centuries.  I  hope  the 
day  may  come  when  she  will  wish  she  had  not  done  so. 

The  issues  of  the  war  stand  in  relation  to  its  causes  and 
the  same  attempts  have  been  made  to  distort  and  falsify  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  American  public.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  a 
New  York  paper  that  this  war  is  a  fight  between  civilization  and 
barbarism,  and  I  have  seen  a  member  of  the  present  English 


cabinet  quoted  as  having  said  that  the  issue  was  one  between 
militarism  and  freedom,  civilization  and  freedom  standing  of 
course  in  both  cases  on  the  side  of  our  enemies. 

Russia's  tyranny. 

More  idiotic  rot  —  excuse  the  expression  —  I  have  never 
read  in  my  life.  What  has  civilization  to  do  with  Servia's 
murderous  plots  against  us  ?  What  with  Russia's  desire  to 
shield  her  from  the  consequences  of  her  aggressions  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  are  of  no  account  on  the  Balkan 
and  to  establish  her  own  more  or  less  veiled  protectorate  there  ? 
And  if  the  case  of  civilization  is  advanced  by  Japan  ousting 
Germany  from  Kiaoutchao,  why  should  it  not  be  equally  fur- 
thered if  Japan  did  the  same  thing  to  England  in  Hongkong, 
Singapore  or,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  in  India  itself  ?  And 
a  person  must  be  indeed  at  their  wit's  end  for  arguments  to  pro- 
claim Russia  as  a  standard  bearer  of  freedom  in  her  war  against 
us.  Compare  her  treatment  of  Poles,  Finns,  Ukrainians  and 
Hebrews  with  the  freedom  which  the  different  nationalities  enjoy 
in  our  empire  ?  And  England  herself  I  Is  it  for  freedoms  sake 
that  she  holds  Gibraltar  ?    And  that  she  subjugated  the  Boers  ? 

No.  Civilization  and  freedom  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  whith  the  issues  at  stake  now,  least  of  all  in  the  sense  as  if 
our  enemies  had  drawn  the  sword  for  their  sake.  It  is  a  war 
for  conquest  and  supremacy,  stirred  up  by  all  the  hateful  pas- 
sions in  human  nature,  fully  as  much  as  any  war  that  has  ever 
been  waged  before.  But  we  did  not  stir  it  up.  We  are  fighting 
for  our  existence,  right  and  justice  are  on  our  side,  and  so  we 
trust  will  victory  be. 

The  causes  of  the  war  are  clear.  To  make  its  issues  still 
clearer,  imagine  for  a  moment  and  merely  for  argument's  sake 
the  consequences  of  our  adversaries  being  successful.  Russia, 
England,  and  Japan  would  remain  masters  of  the  field.  Is  this 
a  consummation  any  thinking  American  can  wish  for  ? 

These  are   the  considerations  I  wished  to  lay  before  you. 
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Open  letter  to  Mr.  Bartholdt 
from  Baron  Ernest  von  Plener, 

Member  of  the  Austrian  House  of  Lords,  of  the  Council  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  and  of  the  International  Arbitration  Court. 

Dear  Mr.  Bartholdt, 

As  an  old  colleague  of  yours  in  the  Council  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  I  have  always  highly  appreciated  your  fair 
judgment  and  your  impartial  views,  therefore  I  take  the  liberty 
to  address  to  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  origin  and  real  scope  of 
the  present  war. 

The  English  ministers  and  newspapers  pretend  that  this 
war  is  a  necessity  and  a  justified  necessity,  for  it  is  waged,  they 
say,  to  put  down  the  intolerable  militarism  of  Germany,  which 
according  to  their  opinion  is  a  standing  menace  to  civilization, 
democracy  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
facts  and  let  us  examine  whether  this  war  was  really  brought 
about  by  the  military  policy  of  Germany  or  whether  the  armaments 
of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were  not  rather  provoked 
by  the  aggressive  military  measures  of  Russia,  France  and  England. 

Since  the  Morocco  crisis  the  armaments  of  all  European 
powers  were  increasing.  The  annual  military  expenditure  rises 
in  the  years  from  1908  to  19 12  in  all  States  by  a  little  more  than 
20  perC,  the  naval  estimates  of  England  rose  in  that  period  from 
32,3  Mill.  L.  to  51,6  Mill.  L.,  or  more  than  59  perC.  The  annual 
levy  of  recruits  in  France  rose  from  248,503  in  1906  to  276,000 
in  1910-11,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  French  Army  from  563,000  to 
602,766  men,  whereas  Germany  with  a  much  larger  population 
did  not  increase  the  peace  footing  of  her  army.  The  closer 
diplomatic  connection  between  France  and  Russia  brought  on 
a  positive  agreement  between  the  General  Staffs  of  the  two  armies, 
the  purport  of  which  far  exceeded  the  terms  of  a  mere  political 
alliance.  England  drew  the  threads  between  the  two  allied  powers 
tighter  and  tighter  and  with  the  increase  of  her  fleet  the  fighting 
power  of  the  Triple  Entente  surpassed  already  then  that  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  In  1912  a  new  start  in  the  armaments  began. 
In  Russia  an  extraordinary  military  credit  of  1350  Mill,  roubles 
besides  the  regular  estimates  was  passed  by  the  Duma,  which 
in  the  next  year  voted  a  supplementary  extraordinary  credit  of 
222  Mill,  roubles.  During  the  Balkan  war  Russia  began  the  so- 
called  trial  mobilizations,  retaining  the  men  of  the  reserve  force 
much  longer  in  the  front  and  thus  increasing  the  rank  and  file 
of  her  army.  The  Balkan  war  had  shifted  still  more  the  military 
balance  as  the  Balkan  States,  which  mostly  sided  with  the  Triple 
Entente,  came  out  with  greater  armies.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Austria-Hungary  was  obliged  to  increase  her  annual 
number  of  recruits  for  the  common  army  from  103,100  to 
I59)500  men  bringing  the  peace  footing  from  293,800  to  344,000 
men;  a  comparatively  small  increase  of  both  landwehrs  was  a 
consequence  of  this  measure.  Germany,  whose  army  counted 
in  191 1  only  515,321  and  in  1912  544,211  men  (without  officers 
*  2 
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and  non-commissioned  officers)  could  neither  be  indifferent 
to  Russian  armaments,  so  she  raised  it  in  1913  to  661,176  men. 
Then  followed  France  who  under  the  avowed  pressure  of  Russia 
reintroduced  the  three  years  service  and  brought  her  rank  and 
file  by  this  measure  to  734,292.  Russia  continued  the  system 
of  trial  mobilization  prolonging  thereby  the  active  service  by 
4  till  5  months  and  since  19 12  she  retained  the  whole  class  which 
ought  to  have  been  discharged  so  that  her  peace  strength  rose 
from  1,520,000  to  1,820,000  men.  Austria-Hungary  against 
whom  these  menacing  forces  were,  chiefly,  directed  increased, 
in  the  spring  of  1914,  her  levy  for  the  common  army  by  5600  men, 
and  for  the  both  landwehrs  accordingly,  a  trifle  in  comparison 
with  the  Russian  armaments. 

Can  anyone  with  these  facts  before  him  reasonably  pretend 
that  Germany  is  the  moving  agent  of  militarism  in  Europe  ?  It 
was  on  the  contrary  the  clear  design  of  the  Triple  Entente  to 
organize  and  increase  her  forces  so  that  they  might  eventually 
be  superior  to  those  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  it  was 
England  who  by  her  reckless  building  of  battleships  stretched 
to  the  utmost — the  military  and  naval  exertion  of  all  other  states 
and  so  prepared  the  war.  —  In  the  same  period  the  whole  French 
press  and  the  majority  of  the  English  newspapers  incited  the 
public  opinion  of  their  countries  to  violent  hostility  against  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  which  was  bound  to  lead  to  war.  It  was 
an  open  secret  among  the  leading  diplomatists  of  the  Triple  Entente 
that  the  war  must  break  out  in  191 6  and  the  last  Russian  loan 
of  two  millards  francs  was  avowedly  destined  for  the  construction 
of  new  military  lines  of  railway  facilitating  the  invasion  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  by  Russian  troops.  Russia  tried  in  the 
last  years  during  the  Balkan  troubles  to  ruin  Austria-Hungary 
financially  by  forcing  her  to  partial  mobilizations.  She  was  so 
resolved  and  so  prepared  for  war  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  Russian  army  corps  from  Siberia  and  Central  Asia 
were  standing  ready  on  our  frontiers,  the  mobilization  of  these 
troops  must  have  been  carried  out  months  ago,  probably  already 
in  the  spring,  as  their  transport  must  have  taken  several  months 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

If  the  Triple  Entente  had  no  intention  of  provoking  a  general 
war  the  Austro-Hungarian  quarrel  with  Servia  would  have 
remained  a  localized  action  which  would  not  have  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  world,  but  they  wanted  to  bring  about  the  great  issue 
for  which  they  had  been  preparing  for  years.  Germany  had  no 
warlike  intention,  Emperor  William  had  labored  hard  for  25  years 
to  maintain  the  peace ;  nor  had  Austria-Hungary  ever  any  warlike 
propensities,  she  rather  showed  on  repeated  occasions  a  peaceful 
attitude  which  was  considered  by  many  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 
Now  that  this  terrible  war  is  raging  it  is  at  least  just  to  fix  the 
responsibilities  for  the  evil  which  has  been  wrought  upon  the 
world  and  upon  civilization. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Bartholdt. 

Sincerely  yours 

E.  P. 
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The  Austro -Hungarian  Point  of  View. 

The  present  war  has  started  with  the  conflict  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Servia.  Much  that  was  quite  off  the  mark  has 
been  said  in  the  foreign  press  about  Austria's  attitude;  "The 
Continental  Times"  therefore  gives  an  explanation  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  point  of  view  in  the  following  article  by  Count 
Albert  Apponyi,  the  Hungarian  Statesman,  which  is  published 
by  special  permission: 

I  consider  it  as  highly  important  that  the  case  for  Austria- 
Hungary  in  the  present  conflict  of  nations  should  be  stated  before 
American  public  opinion  with  minute  precision.  —  We  are  all 
agreed  in  abhorring  war  and  in  deploring  the  outbreak  of  a 
catastrophe  the  like  of  which  history  has  never  witnessed,  — 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  it  will  for  ever  remain  branded 
with  a  stigma  of  infamy  which  no  amount  of  military  or  political 
success  can  wipe  off  their  brows.  Feeling  as  strongly  as  I  do  on 
that  point,  devot  ed  as  I  am  to  the  peace  ideal,  I  consider  myself 
qualified  to  proclaim  before  the  whole  world  that  my  country 
is  free  from  guilt  in  the  horrible  contest  which  has  been  forced 
upon  her  and  that  she  can  face  it  with  all  the  moral  power  of  a 
pure  conscience. 

This  is  what  everybody  feels  in  Austria-Hungary  and  in 
Germany;  this  is  why  not  a  single  soul  can  be  found  in  those 
countries  who  grumbles  at  the  horrible  sacrifice  laid  on  his 
shoulders;  this  is  why  in  Austria-Hungary  up  to  one  million 
and  in  Germany  up  to  thirteen  hundred  thousand  men  more 
offered  their  services  at  the  first  call  to  arms,  than  are  bidden 
by  law  to  do  so ;  this  is  why  our  mentality  is  one  of  absolute  self- 
possession  and  quiet  but  unflinching  resolve;  this  is  why  the 
strife  of  races,  on  which  our  enemies  built  such  hopes,  the  division 
of  creeds,  the  conflict  of  party  and  faction,  everything  that 
engenders  division,  is  clean  swept  away,  why  millions  feel  of 
one  mind  in  absolute  devotion  to  the  great  aim  of  freeing  themselves 
once  for  all  from  the  gang  of  perfidious  assailants  who  for  the 
last  years  worked  in  the  dark  at  our  destruction,  and  whose  infamy 
went  as  far  as  to  organize  assassination  besides  political  con- 
spiracy. If  we  can  do  that  work  of  lawful  self -protection  thoroughly, 
humanity  will  enjoy  an  almost  limitless  epoch  of  peace  and 
tranquillity;  if  we  cannot,  the  world  will  remain  under  constant 
menace  of  war,  unless  it  submits  to  the  dictates  of  muscovite 
tyranny  and  to  all  the  misery  therein  implied.  Our  cause,  so 
we  feel,  is  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  liberty,  of  peace,  of  progress, 
of  everything  that  men  deserving  the  name  of  man,  value  more 
than  their  lives. 

Now  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  foreigners  cannot  be  expected 
to  accept  our  feelings  as  a  base  for  their  judgment,  that  they 
want  facts  and  reasons  to  lean  upon.  That  is  what  I  am  going 
to  provide  them  with  presently.  But  I  may  put  down  the  perfect 
unity  of  feeling,  suddenly  arisen  in  countries  generally  torn  by 
dissension,  as  one  of  the  facts  to  be  considered.  There  is  at  least 
a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  a  cause  which  works  so  power- 
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fully  on  the  psychology  of  the  nations  concerned  and  uplifts  their 
minds  above  all  that  is  petty  and  discordant. 

But  the  crucial  question,  the  one  which  decides  the  verdict, 
is  the  question  how  and  by  whose  fault  the  conflict  originated 
and  spread.    This  I  have  to  elucidate  by  unexceptionable  evidence. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  outbreak  is  Servia's  insane  ambition 
to  extend  her  dominion  over  those  southern  parts  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  begin  with,  Croatia  and 
the  Slovene  countries  to  follow,  where  South-Slavs  live  in  great 
numbers.  Never  could  a  small  country  like  Servia  nourish  such 
designs  against  a  great  power,  unless  it  felt  sure  of  being  supported 
by  some  other  great  power.  Recent  developments  have  shown 
that  Servia  had  good  reasons  to  expect  such  support.  On  behalf 
of  the  mad  ambitions  not  warranted  even  by  the  claims  of  racial 
kinship  (since  the  roman  catholic  Croatians  generally  abhor 
Servia)  a  constant  agitation  was  organized  in  the  afore-mentioned 
parts  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  origin  of  this  agitation  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  accession  ot  the  Karageorgevich 
dynasty  to  the  Servian  throne.  Under  the  Obrenovich  rule  Servia 
cultivated  relations  of  good  neigborship  with  Austria-Hungary, 
to  whom  she  was  largely  indebted  for  the  recognition  of  her  in- 
dependence by  the  Berlin  treaty  of  1878.  Things  took  different 
shape  when  the  last  Obrenovich  king  and  his  wife  were  murdered 
by  military  conspirators  and  the  present  king,  Peter  Karageorgevich 
unhesitatingly  accepted  the  crown  from  the  blood-stained  hands 
of  murderers.  For  a  short  time  the  conscience  of  Europe  seemed 
to  wake,  or  at  least  a  feeling  of  nausea  prevailed  among  the 
civilized  nations.  King  Peter  found  it  difficult  to  enter  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  governments  of  Europe.  Russia  alone  did  not 
scruple  to  take  him  for  granted.  The  other  powers  had  to  follow, 
last  of  all  England.    Finally  recognition  became  universal.- 

From  that  time  Servia  has  been  the  seat  of  a  permanent 
conspiracy  against  Austria-Hungary.  Associations  were  formed 
for  the  "liberation  of  the  south-slavonic  brethren"  in  Austria- 
Hungary;  agents  were  sent,  to  undermine  among  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  south-slavonic  race  the  feelings  of  allegiance  to  their 
country;  wherever  a  traitor  could  be  found  among  them,  his 
services  were  enlisted:  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  almost 
openly  claimed.  These  two  Turkish  provinces  had  been  entrusted 
to  Austria-Hungary's  care  by  the  Berlin  treaty  of  1878,  because 
only  the  impartial  rule  of  a  western  power  could  secure  peace 
and  liberty  in  a  country  inhabited  by  mahomedans,  greek- orthodox 
and  roman-catholic  christians.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  throve 
and  developed  under  the  enlightened  government  of  Austria- 
Hungary  to  a  degree  of  welfare  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Balcanic  peninsula.  Nevertheless  Servia  took  hardly  any 
pains  to  hide  covetousness  concerning  these  provinces,  where 
under  her  rule  two  thirds  of  the  population  would  be  submitted 
to  the  same  tyranny  of  racial  and  religious  intolerance,  which 
the  unhappy  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia  are  experiencing  at  her 
hands.  It  was  this  covetousness  which  brought  us  to  the  verge 
of  war  in  1908  when  Bosnia  a.nd  Hercegovina  became  formally 
annexed  to  Austria-Hungary.  That  was  done  precisely  to  shut 
the  door  against  intrigues  feeding  on  their  ambiguous  juridical 
situation,  a  situation  which  maintained  the  Sultan's  nominal 
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sovereignty  over  them,  while  the  whole  power  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  sovereignty  belonged  to  Austria-Hungary.  From 
the  standpoint  of  international  law  the  annexation  was  certainly 
not  exceptionable.  Turkey,  whose  nominal  rights  were  set  aside 
had  a  right  to  protest  and  so  had  the  signatory  powers  of  the  Berlin 
treaty:  but  Servia  had  absolutely  no  voice  in  the  matter.  No  right 
of  hers  was  invaded,  no  legitimate  interest  of  hers  damaged;  only 
mad  pretentions  were  thwarted  and  unfair  opportunities  lessened, 
still  it  was  Servia  whose  outcries,  echoed  by  Russia,  endangered 
the  peace  of  Europe.  —  Everybody  knows  how  that  first  outbreak 
ended,  Russia,  Servia's  patron  and  inspirer  recoiled  at  that  time  from 
the  conflict  with  Germany,  which  aggression  against  Austria- 
Hungary  would  have  implied;  so  Servia  had  to  declare  herself 
disinterested  in  the  arrangements  concerning  Bosnia  and  willing 
properly  to  fulfil  towards  Austria-Hungary  the  duties  of  good 
neighbor  ship.  —  It  was  largely  due  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Hungarian  Government,  to  which  I  belonged  at  that  time,  that 
Austria-Hungary  accepted  these  verbal  apologies  and  pledges 
and  that  peace,  or  rather  the  semblance  of  peace,  was  preserved 
for  some  years  more.  —  I  almost  regret  this  our  decision.  Should 
Servia's  impudent  behavior  have  been  chastised  then,  as  it 
deserved  to  be,  the  present  general  conflict  might  have  been 
averted.  —  On  the  other  hand  Austria-Hungary  would  not  have 
shown  that  almost  superhuman  forbearance,  in  which  lies  her 
clearest  vindication.  Anyhow  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Servia's  pretensions  and  designs  brought  matters  to  a  crisis 
six  years  ago  and  that  she  escaped  punishment  only  through 
a  solemn  promise  of  correct  behavior. 

How  was  that  promise  kept  ?  By  doing  worse  from  year 
to  year,  by  developing  with  more  energy  still  the  propaganda 
of  high  treason  among  Austria  and  Hungary's  south  Slavonic 
citizens;  and,  since  the  results  of  such  merely  political  work 
ripened  too  slowly,  the  pace  was  mended  by  setting  up  an  ad- 
ditional organization  of  political  assassination,  headed  by  military 
and  non-military  officials  of  the  Servian  Kingdom.  —  The  thing 
would  seem  almost  incredible,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  present 
Servian  king's  rule  is  based  on  murder  and  that  murderers  are 
or  were  among  his  chief  advisers.  —  A  Government  boasting 
of  an  origin  like  this,  must  be  expected  to  take  a  lenient  view  of 
political  assassination.  —  The  matter  was  brought  to  light  by 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinands  assassination.  This  dreadful  crime, 
as  has  been  established  by  the  judicial  inquiry,  was  not  the  work 
of  a  single  fanatic's  craze;  it  was  the  carefully  prepared  result 
of  a  wide-spread  conspiracy,  centred  in  a  great  Servian  national 
organization,  the  Narodna  Obrana,  whose  chairman  is  a  general 
in  active  service  and  whose  rules,  besides  an  almost  open  con- 
fession of  criminal  propagandism  among  the  neighboring  power's 
citizens,  contains  a  paragraph  of  dark  meaning,  bidding  young 
men  to  prepare  for  "some  big  deed  on  behalf  of  the  national 
cause".  —  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand's  murderers  were  all  of 
them  affiliated  to  the  aforesaid  organization,  were  prepared  for 
the  "big  deed"  and  they  also  achieved  it  successfully.  All  the 
implements  of  their  murderous  deed  came  from  Servian  army- 
stores;  bombs  of  the  same  origin  were  found  hidden  in  many 
places;  not  a  single  accomplice  of  the  crime  could  be  laid  hand 
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upon  on  Servian  ground;  they  found  protection  there  instead  of 
prosecution. 

If  circumstancial  evidence  has  any  meaning,  the  case  against 
official  Servia  seems  to  be  made  out  by  these  facts.  —  But  what 
is  more,  the  lamented  Archduke's  assassination  was  not  the  first, 
but,  within  2  years,  the  fourth  attempt  organized  by  the  same 
gang  of  murderers,  against  the  lives  of  faithful  public  servants 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  —  Now,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  human  and  just  and  fair,  for  how  many  years 
more  should  we  have  submitted  to  this  ?  How  many  more  as- 
sassinations should  we  have  left  unprevented,  unpunished  ?  What 
nation,  big  or  small,  can  tolerate  the  setting  up  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  whole  machinery  of  treason  and  destruction,  the 
organization  of  a  permanent  conspiracy  against  her  moral  co- 
hesion, with  murder  lurking  at  every  street  corner,  threatening 
the  individual  safety  of  her  most  valued  citizens  ?  Austria-Hungary 
has  tolerated  it  long  enough  to  feel  her  strength  shaken,  to  see 
her  power  disbelieved,  her  destruction  discounted  and  her  future 
ruler  murdered.  A  little  more  of  this,  and  our  fellow  citizens 
of  south-slavonic  race  would  have  learned  to  doubt  the  mon- 
archy's capacity  for  defending  the  loyal  and  punishing  the  trai- 
tors, for  making  herself  respected,  even  by  small  neighbors.  — 
In  the  face  of  such  weakness  on  one  side  and  such  unscrupulous 
daring  on  the  other,  they  might  have  wavered  in  their  allegiance 
to  a  state  unable  to  protect  them.  It  was  high  time  to  drag  our 
treacherous  assailants  from  the  dark  recesses  of  conspiracy  into 
the  broad  daylight  of  plain  speaking  and  opendoing.  We  had 
to  exact  from  official  Servia,  whose  moral  complicity  was  establis- 
hed beyond  doubt,  efficient  pledges,  not  words,  which  in  the 
case  of  confirmed  liars  are  valueless  —  but  measures,  guaranteeing 
our  tranquillity  as  a  nation  and  the  individual  safety  of  our 
faithful  public  servants.  —  Such  pledges  Servia  would  not  give; 
she  evaded  the  summons  in  her  habitual  manner  of  double 
dealing,  granting  a  profusion  of  words,  professions  and  promises, 
the  mendacity  of  which  is  warranted  by  experience,  but  recoil- 
ing from  every  measure  really  efficient.  She  was  clearly  resolved 
to  go  on  with  her  work  of  sneaking  aggression  and  to  cultivate 
further  her  well-tried  methods  of  conspiracy.  Austria-Hungary 
would  have  been  the  laughing-stock  not  of  her  enemies  only, 
but  of  her  own  citizens,  should  she  have  feigned  to  believe,  where 
bad  faith  was  manifest.  There  was  no  help  for  it;  we  had  to  set 
aside  our  extreme  unwillingness  to  adopt  violent  measures.  We 
had  to  strike,  or  to  resign  our  right  to  live. 

The  case  was  not  arbitrable,  nor  fit  to  be  submitted  to  an 
international  inquiry.  Before  giving  my  support  in  any  warlike 
step  I  examined  with  the  utmost  care  this  side  of  the  question 
and,  devoted  though  I  am  to  the  international  peace  institutions 
and  to  a  constant  expansion  of  their  activity,  I  had  to  own  that 
they  were  no  use  in  the  present  case.  Their  applicability  supposes 
good  faith  and  a  wish  to  do  the  right  thing  on  both  sides;  failing 
this  honesty  plays  the  part  of  a  dupe.  What  could  have  been 
the  result  of  international  proceedings  against  Servia?  A  verdict 
establishing  her  malpractices  and  bidding  her  to  desist  from  them. 
Servia  of  course  would  have  professed  to  submit,  just  as  she 
professed  to  be  a  good  neighbor  after  the  crisis  of  1908.  —  In 
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fact  she  would  have  persisted  in  her  dark  work,  somewhat  cau- 
tiously perhaps  at  the  beginning,  more  daringly  afterwards.  And 
in  a  couple  of  years,  may  be  after  another  series  of  attempted 
and  successful  assassinations  matters  would  again  have  begun 
that  parody  of  an  international  procedure,  which  settles  nothing, 
because  the  adverse  party  hypocritically  accepts  and  barefacedly 
evades  every  decision  running  against  it  ?  Should  we  have  gone 
on  rotting  all  the  while  and  hastening  towards  dissolution  ? 
Really  we  could  not  do  that;  international  institutions  must  not 
be  converted  into  traps  where  honesty  is  caught  and  dishonesty 
enjoys  good  run;  they  are  meant  to  insure  justice,  not  to  further 
the  designs  of  cheats.  In  the  face  of  God  and  man  do  I  pro- 
claim: if  ever  there  was  a  case  of  lawful  self-defence,  here  you 
have  it. 

But  what  about  the  universal  war  which  grew  out  of  a  local 
conflict  ?  Who  is  responsible  for  its  horrors,  for  its  calamities  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  perfectly  clear.  —  Since  Austria- 
Hungary  was  in  a  state  of  lawful  self-defence  against  Servian 
aggression,  those  are  responsible  for  the  greater  evil,  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  that  aggression.  And  this  was  what  Russia  did. 
She  is  the  gerat  culprit.  Her  policy  is  the  main  fountain  whence 
torrents  of  blood  and  of  tears  will  flow.  Her  allies  have  been 
drawn  by  her  into  the  concern.  Not  that  I  wish  to  attenuate 
the  guilt  and  the  disgrace  of  highly  cultured  nations  like  France 
and  England,  who  became  in  some  way  the  patrons  and  the 
associates  of  a  gang  of  murderers.  But  on  Russia  rests  the  chief 
responsibility;  on  her  head  falls  the  great  sin  against  humanity 
implied  in  this  war.  From  her  face  the  mask  has  fallen,  un- 
veiling the  lust  of  power  and  expansion  which  inspires  her  policy 
and  which  is  the  real  source  of  every  unrest  in  Europe. 

In  her  war-manifesto  Russia  tries  to  personate  the  chivalrous 
defender  of  a  weak  country  against  a  strong  one.  That  may 
appeal  to  the  ignorant;  in  truth  it  is  barefaced  humbugging. 
When  Austria-Hungary  had  to  coerce  Servia,  she  solemnly 
declared  that  her  only  aim  was  to  win  those  guarantees  of  her 
own  tranquillity,  which  Servia  would  not  grant,  but  that  neither 
Servia's  territory,  nor  Servia's  independence  would  suffer  any 
permanent  mutilation.  —  After  that  solemn  declaration,  made 
in  the  most  binding  form  by  a  power  whose  word  is  a  good  as 
any  deed,  there  remained  not  the  smallest  pretext  for  honest 
interference.  —  Still  Russia  did  interfere.  On  whose  behalf  ? 
On  Servia's  ?  After  the  pledges  freely  given  by  Austria-Hungary 
Servia  as  a  nation  needed  no  protection;  Austria-Hungary's 
coercive  action  was  not  directed  against  Servia,  but  only  against 
the  system  of  treacherous  conspiracies  and  murderous  attempts 
fostered  by  her  present  rulers.  —  It  is  these  dark  forces  alone 
that  were  threatened  by  our  action  in  Servia.  —  It  is  therefore 
on  behalf  of  these,  not  of  the  weaker  nation,  which  was  per- 
fectly safe,  that  Russia  interfered.  Russia  does  not  wish  Servia 
to  become  a  decent  country  and  a  loyal  neighbor:  Russia  draws 
her  sword  to  make  it  possible  that  the  conspiracies  against 
Austria-Hungary's  safety  and  the  plots  of  murder  implied  in 
them  should  go  on  undisturbed:  Russia  stands  behind  that  dark 
work  with  all  her  might  and  power;  it  is  part  of  her  policy; 
through  it  should  Austria-Hungary  be  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
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stant  unrest,  economic  difficulties  and  moral  decomposition, 
till  she  became  ripe  for  receiving  the  final  blow.  Because  Austria- 
Hungary  must  disappear,  to  make  room  for  the  program  now 
openly  proclaimed  by  the  Tsar:  The  Union  of  all  Slavs  under 
Russian  rule. 

So  the  mask  has  fallen,  Servia  is  a  simple  outpost;  behind 
her  stands  the  policy  of  Russia,  supporting  those  treacherous 
and  abominable  acts  which  compelled  unwilling  Austro-Hungary 
to  make  a  stand  for  her  dignity  and  safety.  Before  the  tribunal 
of  human  conscience  stands  muscovitism  unveiled,  as  responsible 
for  the  horrors  of  universal  war  and  for  the  permanent  unrest 
that  consumes  Europe's  forces.  —  The  power  of  muscovitism 
must  be  broken  before  peace  can  be  enjoyed  with  any  amount 
of  safety,  before  peace-institutions  can  work  with  any  degree 
of  efficiency.  — 

Well,  since  providence  puts  its  burden  on  our  shoulders, 
that  work  will  be  done  with  God's  help  thoroughly.  The  greatness 
of  the  task  is  felt  by  every  soul  throughout  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  and  absolute  confidence  reigns  everywhere  that  our 
united  forces  are  able  to  fulfil  it.  Even  in  Germany  there  is  no 
peculiar  animosity  against  France.  There  is  more  of  it  against 
England,  whose  intervention  is  considered  as  a  piece  of  revolting 
cynicism;  but  the  object  of  popular  resentment  is  Russia,  which 
only  shows  the  unerring  instinct  of  the  masses.  And,  what  I  hear 
at  home  from  simple-minded  but  honest  and  straightforward 
people  like  the  day-laborer  on  my  own  estate,  is  a  passionate 
desire  to  have  it  out  once  for  all  with  Russia.  It  is  clear  not 
from  facts  only,  but  from  the  Tsar's  explicit  confession  that  the 
policy  of  Russia  pursues  aims  which  can  be  obtained  only  through 
universal  war.  The  union  of  all  Slavs  under  Russian  dominion 
can  be  effected  only  after  the  disintegration  of  existing  political 
bodies,  Austria-Hungary  to  begin  with,  and  by  subjecting  the 
non-slav  races  encompassed  between  Slavs,  such  as  the  Hun- 
garians and  the  Roumanians.  Doesn't  that  mean  war,  horrible 
war,  universal  war,  since  neither  of  the  political  bodies  concerned 
will  submit  to  destruction,  without  making  a  desperate  stand, 
nor  the  threatened  races  to  subjection,  wihout  fighting  to  the 
last  ?  And  doesn't  it  imply  another  confession  of  complicity 
with  Servia's  conspiracies  and  crimes,  which  now  appear  quite 
distinctly  for  what  they  are:  pioneerwork  on  behalf  of  Russia. 
But  what  would  Russia's  dominion  over  the  whole  mass  of  Slavs, 
the  so  called  panslavist  ideals  mean  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
great  principles  and  ideals  of  progressive  humanity  ?  —  What 
would  it  mean  to  the  Slavs  themselves  ?  It  would  mean,  if  a  bad 
pun  is  to  be  allowed  here,  their  transformation  into  slaves;  it 
would  mean  to  those  amongst  them,  who  are  now  enjoying  the 
bliss  of  civilized  western  government  and  liberty,  a  rolling  down 
into  the  abyss  of  darkest  tyranny,  religious  oppression  to  all  those 
who  do  not  conform  to  the  orthodox  creed;  a  wiping  out  of  racial 
differences  as  wide  as  the  difference  between  German  and  Dutch, 
Italian  and  Spaniard;  loss  of  every  guarantee  of  individual  and 
political  liberty;  arbitrary  police  rule,  which  makes  every  man 
and  woman  liable  to  be  arrested  and  transported  without  a  trial, 
without  a  judicial  verdict.  —  These  and  others  similar  blessings 
does  muscovitism  offer  to  those,  who  are  so  happy  as  to  fall  into 
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its  loving  embrace.  And  to  all  whole  mankind  the  grouping  of 
all  the  forces  of  Slavism  under  Russia's  despotic  power  would 
mean  the  most  horrible  menace  to  enlightenment,  progress, 
liberty  and  democracy;  a  peril  of  retrogression  to  several  centuries 
backwards,  a  moral  and  social  catastrophe. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  Germany's  and  Austria-Hungary's 
joint  forces  will  save  our  kind  from  the  peril  of  falling  so  low, 
notwithstanding  the  damnable  support  which  muscovitism  gets 
from  two  blindfolded  western  powers,  one  of  whom  does  not 
even  scruple  to  draw  the  yellow  race  into  a  conflict  of  Europeans. 
We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  concerning  the  superior  value 
of  our  armies,  even  when  outnumbered.  And.  we  feel  able  to 
lay  our  cause  before  God,  the  just,  the  omniscient.  —  We  are 
conscious  of  having  stood  for  peace  as  long  as  there  was  the 
smallest  chance  of  preserving  it  with  honor.  We  are  fighting 
now  the  battle  of  righteous  self-defence  on  the  strongest  com- 
pulsion ever  undergone  by  any  nation.  —  We  fight  the  battle  of 
mankind's  highest  ideals  and  we  fight  the  battle  of  peace,  which 
our  victory  will  make  secure  for  generations  to  come. 

So  we  look  forward  to  whatever  is  in  store  for  us,  with  the 
serene  fortitude  of  men  who  feel  strong  in  the  purity  of  their 
conscience.  — 

Budapest,  191 4.  Albert  Apponyi. 


Austria -Hungary  at  War. 

By  an  Austrian  statesman. 

The  present  war,  in  which  8  million  soldiers  fight  against 
each  other,  is  the  most  terrible  one  known  in  history.  There 
is  hardly  a  single  family  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  European 
Continent  but  has  not  one  of  its  members  at  the  front. 

Though  —  the  shame  of  it  —  English  diplomacy  has  to 
bear  part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  war,  the  main  cause  must 
be  seen  in  the  Russian  Panslavism.  This  Panslavism  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  four  hundred  years  old  tsarish  policy  of  con- 
quest, under  a  new  watchword:  the  watchword  of  the  Unity 
of  all  Slavs.  If  this  movement  were  successful,  the  Slavs  would 
be  exactly  as  unhappy  as  those,  who  have  already  been  united 
by  force  with  the  Muscovite  Empire.  Europe  and  Asia  would 
live  for  ever  under  the  supreme  command  of  Russia. 

Panslavism  intends  to  destroy  the  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy, in  which  Slavs  of  different  nationality  live  side  by  side 
with  Germans,  Magyars  and  Roumanians  and  enjoy  full  national 
rights  —  different  from  their  Polish  and  Ukrainian  brothers  in 
Russia. 

Russia  has  used  the  Servians  (who  of  all  Slav  nations  live 
farthest  from  the  Russian  frontier  and  therefore  believe  to  have 
little  to  fear  from  Russia)  to  attack  our  Monarchy.  Servia's 
aspirations  in  the  direction  of  our  southern  provinces,  the  Servian 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  heir  to   the  Austrian  Throne 
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and  his  Consort,  are  well  known,  as  are  also  Russia's  machinations 
to  prevent  Servia  from  being  punished. 

The  present  war  is  not  only  the  greatest  of  all,  and  is  not 
only  fought  with  the  most  effective  weapons  of  destruction  — 
it  is  remarkable  also  for  the  way  in  which  our  adversaries  fight 
against  us  and  our  German  allies  with  a  system  of  lies,  which 
could  hardly  be  more  complete.  We  are  absolutely  speechless, 
if  we  see  how  conditions,  intentions  and  events  are  shamelessly 
turned  into  their  very  reverse.  We  read  with  surprise  how  Vienna 
is  stricken  by  panic  and  threatened  with  starvation;  how  our 
troops  have  been  defeated  and  Germany  also  stands  at  the  verge 
of  defeat.  The  truth  is,  that  inspite  of  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  Russians,  we  have  gained  three  great  victories  and  we 
have  only  decided  to  temporarily  withdraw,  because  they  received 
reinforcements.  We  have  lately  taken  the  offensive  again  with 
the  support  of  Germans  troops.  The  powers  of  the  Entente  wire 
lies  out  into  the  world  because  they  want  to  draw  the  neutral 
states  over  to  themselves  or  to  bully  them.  They  follow  the  same 
policy  in  Italy,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark  and  Holland.  They  are  everywhere  at  work,  hoping 
these  countries  may  let  themselves  deceive  and  that  the  Govern- 
ments may  not  know  what  will  happen  to  their  peoples,  when 
Panslavism  triumphs. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  new  pictures,  which  England  and 
France  draw  of  the  States  and  the  Nations.  Those  pictures  look 
quite  different  from  those  we  were  used  to  see.  Russia  appears 
a  stronghold  of  Democracy,  Japan  as  defender  of  European 
civilization,  Germany  as  arch-enemy  of  culture,  Austria-Hungary 
as  suppressor  of  the  Slavs.  What  a  magic  change !  And  the  painters 
rely  upon  others  believing  them.  But  all  those  artifices  and  self- 
advertisements  and  lying  cables  will  not  last  through.  We  have 
been  attacked  and  threatened  in  our  very  existence  and  defend 
ourselves  with  that  unconquerable  power,  which  the  consciousness 
of  a  fight  for  life  gives  to  our  arms.  This  war  is  on  our  side  a 
national,  a  sacred  war.  There  is  no  man,  no  woman,  youth  or  girl, 
in  Austria-Hungary  or  in  Germany,  who  would  not  join  and  help, 
led  by  the  one  idea :  we  have  to  win.  It  is  no  war  for  envy  or  hatred 
or  passion  for  glory,  for  markets  or  conquests,  for  dynastic  ends 
or  diplomatic  combinations,  it  is  a  struggle  for  life.  May  God 
help  us! 
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The  World  War. 

By  Privy  Councillor  Count  Julius  Andrassy, 
Member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 

Though  it  may  be  stated  with  satisfaction  that  the  scepticism 
about  the  success  of  our  armies  in  the  field,  which  was  noticeable 
in  some  parts,  has  completely  disappeared  and  quietness  and 
satisfaction  are  prevalent  everywhere,  a  certain  impatience  is 
growing  up  again  in  some  circles,  because  events  do  not  follow 
each  other  so  decisively  as  some  people  would  like.  And  yet  any 
nervousness,  of  whatever  nature,  is  absolutely  unjustified.  No 
less  a  personality  than  General  Boroevic,  one  of  our  ablest  and 
most  talented  generals,  has  spoken  to  the  minds  of  the  unruly 
public,  closing  his  remarks  with  the  advice:  —  "Patience,  patience, 
patience.  I  myself  can  say  nothing  else  and  nothing  better  at 
this  present  moment". 

Anybody  who  looks  at  things  unbiased  will  have  to  admit 
that  events  are  developing  in  their  perfectly  logical  order.  Our 
enemies  were,  at  the  beginning,  stronger,  in  many  ways,  than 
we.  They  possessed  larger  territory,  a  larger  population  and  more 
allies,  while  Austria-Hungary  remained  alone  with  Germany. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  events  consequentliy  did  not  happen  so 
quickly  and  so  thoroughly  as  we  all  wished.  It  is  certain,  all  the 
same,  that  victory  will  be  ours,  even  if  we  cannot  gain  it  to-day 
or  to-morrow.  But  it  is  my  unshakable  conviction  that  victory, 
- —  full  and  undisputable  victory  — ■  over  all  their  enemies  will 
fall  to  the  arms  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Victory  must 
come  to  our  troops,  because  they  are  better  organized  and  more 
efficient,  and  because,  they  are,  above  all,  filled  with  unexampled 
enthusiasm  which  makes  heroes  of  them  all. 

It  is  consequently  a  mistake  to  ask  in  the  face  of  the  successful 
progress  of  our  troops  for  more  speed  —  as  it  is  a  mistake  also 
to  speak  already  of  peace  and  conditions  of  peace.  So  much  is 
certain,  that  after  the  great  sacrifices  which  we  have  made  and 
are  still  making,  only  a  peace  is  possible  which  absolutely  prevents 
the  recurrence  of  a  situation  like  the  present  and  which  secures 
the  peace  of  the  world  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  Austria-Hungary  will  receive,  from  the  beaten  enemy, 
full  compensation  for  the  costs  of  the  war.  The  conquering  and 
weakening  of  Russia  is  consequently  the  chief  task.  This  is  not 
only  our  own  great  interest,  but  also  what  is  most  important 
and  indispensable  for  Germany,  for  the  Russian  desire  for 
supremacy  is  the  true  cause  of  this  cruel  war,  which  thrills  us 
to  the  heart  and  arouses  our  admiration.  Russian  ambitions 
have  caused  the  war,  though  differences  and  conflicts  between 
Germany  and  England  and  between  Germany  and  France  came 
into  play  as  well.  But  if  Servia  had  not  been  kept  awake  by  the 
Slavic  offensive  and  had  not  become  more  and  more  aggressive, 
the  world-v/ar  would  have  been  avoided.  The  war  and  the  decisive 
successes  of  the  allied  German — Austro — Hungarian  troops 
which  are  certain  to  come  will  soon  show  Russia  that  the  Slavic 
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offensive  policy  was  fatal  to  the  Empire  of  the  Tsar  and  to  all 
the  small  states  which  followed  it. 

To  speak  of  the  details  of  peace  conditions  is  still  impossible, 
as  these  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  the  military  results 
of  the  war.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do  now  —  to  be  patient 
and  to  attain  the  definite  victory  with  the  same  patriotic 
enthusiasm  as  hitherto.  Nobody  could  sensibly  expect  easy  and 
quick  victories  —  but,  considering  conditions  on  both  sides,  every 
serious  thinking  man  must  come  to  the  conclusion  I  have  al- 
ready expressed,  namely,  that  victory,  a  full  and  decided  victory, 
will  fall  to  the  lot  of  our  troops.  This  being  so,  I  am  also  certain 
that  every  patriot  in  Austria  and  Hungary  will  stand  firm  and 
will  fight  until  those  aims  are  realized  which  we  all  seek  to  attain. 
It  is  a  matter  of  "to  be  or  not  to  be" ;  and  the  Monarchy  will  never 
again  attain  so  much  for  its  welfare  and  development  as  during 
the  present  war,  which  we  did  not  want,  but  which  we  will  fight 
through  with  imperturbable  confidence  in  our  final  success. 


Austria-Hungary  and  Servia. 

The  clear  exposition  of  the  Southern  Slav  question  and  its 
relation  to  Austria-Hungary  contained  in  the  following  two 
articles  by  Professor  Josef  Redlich  of  Vienna,  were  published 
in  the  London  "Economist"  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

i. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Economist. 

Sir, — The  terrible  crime  of  Serajevo  has  once  more  drawn 
the  attention  of  Europe  to  what  has  for  long  been  the  most  real 
and  imminent  danger  to  its  peace — namely,  the  friction  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  created  by  the  growth  of  the  Greater 
Servian  idea.  This  idea,  which  may  be  more  correctly  described 
as  New  Servian  Imperialism,  has  long  been  recognized  by  res- 
ponsible statesmen  in  Austria-Hungary  as  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  to  be  reckoned  with  in  home  and  foreign  politics;  it  has 
now  acquired  the  dimensions  of  a  European  problem.  It  may, 
therefore,  not  be  unprofitable  to  put  before  the  English  public 
a  connected  account  of  the  acute  and  dangerous  crisis  which 
has  indubitably  been  produced  in  our  relations  with  Servia  as 
the  result  of  the  assassination.  Undoubtedly  that  hideous  deed 
was  the  outcome  of  the  unscrupulous  campaign  of  direct  action 
carried  on  in  Belgrade  in  furtherance  of  the  Greater  Servia  idea. 
What,  then,  it  may  first  be  asked,  is  the  origin  and  nature  of 
this  idea;  whence  does  it  derive  its  strength,  and  whither  does 
it  tend ;  secondly,  in  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  the  vital  rights 
and  interests  of  Austria-Hungary  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
European  peace  ? 

The  idea  of  a  Greater  Servia  naturally  takes  its  rise  in  the 
extraordinarily  strong  sense  of  nationality,  characteristic  of  the 
Serbs  and  all  other  Southern  Slav  races.    Five  hundred  years  of 
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Turkish  rule,  with  all  that  that  implies,  have  not  sufficed  to  blot 
out  recollections  of  the  old  Servian  National  State,  kept  alive, 
as  a  living  spring  of  national  consciousness,  by  folksong  and 
tradition,  and  by  the  national  Church.  It  inspired  the  successful 
rising  of  Kara  George  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  successive  risings  and  struggles  against  the  hereditary  foe, 
until  the  complete  independence  of  the  Servian  State  was  won 
in  1878  as  the  fruit  of  Russian  victories,  and  with  the  friendly 
aid  of  Austria-Hungary.  Servian  Nationalism,  it  is  true,  failed 
to  control  the  disastrous  course  of  internal  history  in  the  generation 
after  emancipation,  closing  with  the  terrible  death  of  the  last 
Obrenovitch;  but  when  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878  handed  the 
ravaged  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegowina  over 
to  Austrian  occupation,  the  whole  of  Servia  felt  the  blow,  net 
merely  the  educated  classes.  From  that  moment  the  idea  became 
deeply  implanted  in  the  national  mind  that  Austria-Hungary 
had  stolen  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Servian  kingdom, 
these  territories  exclusively  populated  by  the  Serbo-Croatian 
race.  For  the  moment  the  blow  to  Servian  pride  inflicted  by 
Bulgaria's  victory  at  Slivnica,  the  internal  strife  and  reverses 
of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty,  and  the  backward  military  and 
economic  condition  of  the  country,  prevented  Servian  Nationalism 
from  venting  its  hurt  feeling  in  action.  King  Alexander's  terrible 
end  and  the  accession  of  King  Peter  produced  a  sudden  and  total 
transformation;  Russia  stepped  forward  as  the  open  friend  and 
protector  of  Servia  under  the  Kara  Georges.  The  Russophile 
party,  with  Pasic  at  its  head,  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  best  forces  in  the  nation  were  now  roused  and 
focussed  in  the  most  efficient  way.  Everything  seemed  to  suggest 
that  the  goal  of  Servian  Nationalism  was  now  within  sight,  and  it 
developed  rapidly  into  an  aggressive  movement,  with  important 
ramifications  outside  Servia.  A  very  great  part  in  all  this  was, 
of  course,  due  to  the  Russian  Government.  After  the  Japanese 
War,  Russia  withdrew  step  by  step  from  the  policy  of  friendly 
co-operation  with  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Balkans,  which  had  been 
laid  down  so  recently  as  the  Miirzsteg  Agreement.  Thus  bulwarked 
by  Russia,  King  Peter's  soaring  nationalism  took  form  in  the 
conception  of  a  Greater  Servia,  and  from  this  there  dates  the 
inception  of  that  subterranean  policy  in  the  two  territories  which 
the  Servians  had  for  so  long  regarded  as  theirs  by  right.  It  was 
carried  on  in  Old  Servia  and  Macedonia  by  the  Narodna  Obrana, 
which  took  part,  often  in  open  hostility  to  the  Bulgarians  and 
the  Greeks,  in  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Macedonia  by 
means  of  its  comitadjis,  throwing  of  bombs,  and  band  fights. 
A  more  peaceful  movement  was,  however,  carried  on  contem- 
poraneously in  the  Macedonian  districts  and  in  Kossovo,  by  means 
of  the  establishment  there  of  Servian  schools,  churches,  and 
religious  houses.  We  shall  return  to  the  Western  propaganda 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  merely  noting  here  that,  despite 
many  objectionable  features,  it  produced  underground  effects. 
The  crisis  produced  in  1908  by  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  Austria-Hungary  revealed  the  changed  attitude 
of  Servia  to  the  world  at  large.  A  veritable  storm  of  execration 
against  the  Monarchy  broke  out  in  Belgrade,  although  all  that 
had  happened  was  that  the  true  name  had  been  given  to  an  impor- 
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tant  piece  of  civilizing  work.  The  aggressive  attitude  of  Servia, 
which  as  Russia's  squire  was  the  outpost  of  the  Triple  Entente, 
and  of  the  Servian  Press,  represented  a  real  danger  to  peace,  a 
danger  only  averted  by  the  extreme  patience  and  self-control 
showed  by  Austria-Hungary.  From  this  time  on  Servian  Jingoism 
is  an  element  in  European  politics:  an  element  against  Austria 
and  the  Triple  Alliance.  Though  the  Government  suffered  defeat 
in  1909,  the  unofficial  Greater  Servia  agitation  regarded  itself 
as  victorious  because  Russia's  friendship  secured  French  sympathy ; 
and  it  redoubled  its  efforts.  The  first  fruits  of  Servia's  reckless 
Imperialism  soon  ripened.  Montenegro,  hitherto  alienated  from 
Servia  on  dynastic  grounds,  fell  more  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  Belgrade;  and  Bulgaria  assumed  a  friendly  attitude  towards 
Servia.  The  annexation  crisis  thus  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Balkan  League,  with  Russia  as  its  president  genius.  French  loans 
assisted  Servia  to  arm,  while  an  increasingly  active  propaganda 
went  on  in  Macedonia  and  Old  Servia — for  the  destruction  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  was  the  goal  Russia  set  before  its  wards.  In 
October  1912  when  the  first  Balkan  war  broke  out,  the  greatest — or, 
at  all  events,  the  least  disputed — gains  were  won  by  Servia.  While 
Bulgaria  was  pouring  out  blood  before  the  Turkish  lines,  Servia 
acquired  the  whole  Macedonian  and  Old  Servian  territory  up 
to  the  Greek  frontier,  crossed  the  Albanian  heights  and  pressed 
on  to  the  coast,  and  appeared  before  Scutari  to  rescue  Montenegro. 

The  Pan-Slav  and  Radical  elements  in  the  Greater  Servia 
idea  were  not  weakened,  but  morally  strengthened,  when  Austria- 
Hungary  stepped  across  the  victor's  path  to  save  Scutari  and 
Albanian  independence  and  drive  King  Peter's  army  from  the 
sea.  Servia  kept  all  its  territorial  acquisitions  in  Macedonia, 
while  the  skilfully  concluded  alliance  with  Roumania  gave  it 
the  first  place  among  the  Slav  States  in  the  Balkans  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest.  All  this  was  won  by  a  citizen  army  of  which  every 
man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  dominated  by  a  single 
idea,  which  had  acquired  the  force  of  a  national  creed:  the  idea 
of  the  mission  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  to  gather  the  whole  of 
the  Southern  Slav  race  under  its  flag,  and  secure  to  it  its  place 
in  the  sun. 

The  successes  gained  by  the  Servian  Government  and  Army 
naturally  produced  a  profound  effect  on  the  whole  Southern 
Slav  population,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  which  have  from 
time  immemorial  dwelt  in  Austria-Hungary.  There  is  a  tripartite 
division  of  the  Southern  Slavs  between  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.  In  Austria  dwell  the  Slovenes,  pure  in 
Carniola  and  mixed  with  Italians  and  Croats  in  Trieste,  Gorz, 
and  Istria.  In  Hungary  the  Southern  Slav  race  has  exclusive 
possession  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  no  less  than  three-quarters 
of  the  people  being  Catholic  Croats  and  one- quarter  Orthodox 
or  Serb.  Moreover,  more  than  half  a  million  Serbs  live  in  the 
southern  districts  of  Hungary  itself,  where  they  often  form  the 
most  prosperous  section  of  the  town  community.  Finally,  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  have  from  time  immemorial  down  to  the  present 
day  been  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Serbo-Croatian  stock.  Since 
the  Turkish  occupation,  indeed,  the  members  of  the  three  con- 
fessions Catholic  Croats,  Serbs,  Moslems — have  been  almost 
like  three  independent  peoples.     Yet  they  all  speak  the  same 
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language,  though  in  writing  the  Serbs  used  Cyrillic,  the  Croats 
Roman  lettering.  The  whole  population  is  under  2,000,000 — i.  e., 
400,000  Croats,  600,000  Moslems,  and  800,000  Orthodox  Serbs. 

The  rapid  rise  of  Servia  in  political  and  military  importance 
necessarily  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  whole  Southern  Slav 
world  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  this  effect  was  further  enhanced 
by  two  circumstances.  The  first  was  the  appearance  of  a  move- 
ment towards  unity,  academic  and  literary  in  its  origin  which 
affected  the  intellectual  sections  of  the  Southern  Slavs  in  Austria 
and  Hungary;  the  second,  the  growing  discontent  of  the  Southern 
Slavs  in  Hungary,  and  especially  in  Croatia,  with  the  course  of 
political  events  there.  These  two  factors  acted  and  interacted. 
Thanks  to  the  teachings  of  prominent  Slav  savants,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Masaryks,  notably  at  the  Czech  University  of  Prague,  the 
idea  of  the  necessary  unity  of  the  Serbo-Croatian  race  constantly 
gained  ground  in  a  centre  which  had  for  years  been  the  meeting- 
place  of  numerous  Croat  and  Serb  students.  Among  all  Slav 
peoples,  and  especially  among  the  Southern  Slavs,  who  regard 
the  student  as  the  bearer  of  all  the  future  hopes  of  the  race,  a 
most  important  part  in  politics  is  played  by  the  youth,  especially 
in  the  high  schools,  but  even  in  the  gymnasia  and  middle-schools; 
and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  how  the  idea  of  Southern 
Slav  unity,  at  first  a  mere  academic  conception,  came  to  pene- 
trate into  practical  politics,  assisted  as  it  was  by  the  conditions-, 
of  the  time,  which  favored  its  spread  among  the  Southern  Slavs, 
in  Hungary. 

The  Southern  Slav  peoples  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary  have 
been  faithful  adherents  of  the  Habsburgs  for  generations,  the 
outposts  of  Christianity  and  civilization  against  the  threatening 
Turk.  When  Prince  Eugene  fixed  his  military  boundary — a 
purely  military  organization  of  the  Save  and  Donau  territories — it 
was  the  Serbs,  so  often  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Turks, 
from  whom  the  best  and  most  reliable  elements  in  the  border 
regiments  were  drawn  down  to  our  own  day.  Since  1848  the 
Southern  Slav  peoples  have  naturally  taken  part  in  the  varying 
political  struggles  originating  in  modern  Constitutional  ideas 
and  the  principle  of  nationality,  but  they  have  always  remained 
loyal  citizens  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  State.  Neither  the  Servian 
Kingdom  nor  the  Principality  of  Montenegro  had  any  power 
to  attract  them  from  this  allegiance;  the  centre  of  the  whole 
Southern  Slav  race  was  and  remained  not  Belgrade,  but  Agram. 
From  1878  on  the  political  power  of  the  Slovenes  and  Croats 
steadily  grew  everywhere  in  Austria,  under  encouragement  from 
the  Government  except  in  Trieste;  and  since  1907  universal 
suffrage  has  afforded  the  basis  for  the  resistless  development  of 
the  democratic  ideas  which  dominate  the  entire  Southern  Slav 
race.  Count  Tisza's  revival  of  the  Croatian  Constitution  in  1913 
was  an  example  of  that  political  adroitness  possessed  in  high 
measure  by  both  Southern  Slavs  and  Magyars. 

After  that  peace  was  soon  restored  in  Agram,  but  the  idea 
of  Serb  and  Croatian  unity  had  struck  deep  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  generation  both  in  Croatia,  Dalmatia  and  Istria.  Trialism 
is  the  fruit  of  this  idea — the  dissolution  of  the  Dual  Constitution, 
and  the  erection  of  the  Southern  Slavs  of  Austria,  Hungary, 
Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina  as  a  political  entity.    The  promoters 
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of  this  idea  see  the  union  of  the  Southern  Slavs  as  a  duty  of  the 
Habsburg  House ;  the  union  is  to  take  place  within  the  Monarchy, 
not  against  it. 

Whatever  be  one's  opinion  of  Trialism,  or  of  the  possibility 
of  its  realisation,  one  thing  is  certain  since  the  victories  of  the 
Servian  Kingdom  and  the  extension  of  its  domain,  Greater  Servian 
Imperialism,  incorporated  in  the  House  of  Kara  George,  is  its 
most  dangerous  foe.  Fundamentally,  there  is  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  this  Chauvinistic  agitation  and  the  idealistic  unity 
which  has  developed  in  Croatia  as  a  reconciliation  between 
Croats  and  Orthodox  believers.  The  means,  the  ideal,  the  political 
goal  of  the  Greater  Servians  is  altogether  different.  True,  the 
currents  of  Belgrade  politics  have  influenced  Croatia  in  many 
ways;  individual  politicians  and  many  representatives  of  the 
Croatian  youth  have  been  won  over.  But  there  can  be  not  greater 
error  than  to  conceive  that  Croatia  has  been  won  to  the  Greater 
Servian  idea,  despite  all  indications  that  seem  to  suggest  it.  Ser- 
vian policy  does  not  look  to  Agram.  Since  the  acquisitions  of 
Macedonia  and  Kossovo,  since  Montenegro  has  practically  become 
a  part  of  Greater  Servia,  its  strength,  its  passion  is  directed  in 
another  direction — to  the  West,  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
And  here  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  present  crisis. — I  am, 
yours,  &c. 

II. 

The  Situation  before  the  War 
by  Prof.  Redlich. 

Sir, — As  I  suggested  in  my  last  letter,  even  Austria-Hun- 
gary's opponents  have  long  admitted  that  a  civilising  work  of 
the  first  order  was  carried  out  by  the  Monarchy  in  the  30  years 
between  the  occupation  and  annexation  of  the  provinces  which 
had  been  laid  waste  for  centuries  by  the  Turk.  Annexation  gave 
the  country  the  representative  institutions  which  had  hitherto 
been  demanded,  not  by  the  population  as  a  whole,  which  was 
in  no  sense  ready  for  them  either  in  education  or  economic  and 
social  development,  but  by  a  small  political  group.  This  con- 
stitution was  based  on  a  wide  franchise,  with  independent  elec- 
toral groups  representing  the  three  confessions — the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox, Roman  Catholics,  and  Moslems.  It  accompanied  the  per- 
manent incorporation  of  the  two  countries  in  the  Monarchy.  The 
Emperor,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  constitution,  called  upon 
the  newly-incorporated  provinces  to  come  forward  and  co-operate, 
as  integral  members  of  the  whole  Monarchy,  in  the  great  work 
of  civilisation  in  their  country.  Political  life  in  Bosnia,  thus 
given  a  constitutional  basis  on  which  to  proceed,  curiously  enough 
did  not  really  develop,  especially  within  the  orthodox  section  of 
the  population,  until  after  the  death  of  the  aged  Kallay,,  that 
wise  but  autocratic  administrator;  for  while  Kallays  regime  did 
a  great  deal  for  the  economic  progress  of  the  country,  it  was 
definitely  based  on  disregard  of  the  Serbs  and  the  support  of  the 
Croats  and  the  Moslems.  Under  his  successor,  Count  Burian, 
political  agitation  began  to  rage  in  Bosnia,  especially  over  the 
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religious  autonomy  hitherto  withheld  from  the  Serbs:  this,  after 
some  delay,  was  granted,  and  formed  the  solid  groundwork  of 
the  orthodox  organisation.  Next,  after  long  and  tedious  negotia- 
tions, the  Moslems  secured  full  freedom  for  their  creed — a  fact 
of  great  importance,  since  in  Bosnia,  as  in  Macedonia,  religion 
and  politics  go  together,  the  Church  being  the  framework  on 
which  the  entire  political  organisation  is  built.  In  an  extra- 
ordinarily short  time — between  1898  and  1908 — a  noisy  political 
agitation  developed  among  the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  and  finally, 
the  Moslems.  At  this  point  the  "great  Servia"  propaganda  began 
to  be  perceptible  in  Bosnia.  At  first  the  ground  was  prepared. 
There  had  always  been  a  fully  developed  system  of  Servian  schools 
in  Bosnia,  and  the  agitation  began  with  the  teachers  and  pupils 
in  the  middle  schools.  The  establishment  of  a  constitution  in 
Bosnia  had  been  accompanied  by  a  practically  free  Press  and 
an  almost  equally  free  right  of  assembly.  Unions  of  all  sorts 
sprang  into  existence  for  all  three  confessions,  and  numerous 
political  groups  were  formed  among  Serbs  and  Croats,  and  after- 
wards among  Moslems.  Out  of  the  ground,  as  it  were  there 
sprang  daily  and  weekly  papers,  all  of  them  inspired  by  that  ex- 
treme party  rancour  which  is  a  regrettable  feature  of  Southern 
Slav  politics.  From  the  first  the  Servian  Press  tried  to  spread 
an  advanced  form  of  Radicalism,  and  dwelt  on  the  connection 
of  Bosnian  orthodoxy  with  the  Servian  kingdom  in  the  most 
aggressive  fashion.  The  only  point  on  which  all  parties  were 
from  the  first  in  agreement  was  their  reckless  opposition  to  the 
existing  regime  and  to  all  officials,  teachers,  &c,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Monarchy  to  Bosnia,  and  had  done  so  much  as  to  assist  its 
development;  to  the  thousands  of  Germans,  Magyars,  Czechs, 
and  Poles  who  for  30  years  had  played  the  chief  part  in  its  culti- 
vation. From  the  first  they  were  all  stigmatised  as  aliens — the 
word  used  to  describe  them  was,  oddly  enough,  a  Slav  equivalent 
for  the  American  phrase,  "carpet-bagger" — and  the  filling  of 
all  posts  by  natives,  whether  competent  natives  were  available 
or  not,  was  demanded  as  a  sacred  right. 

From  the  first  the  Servians  took  the  lead  in  the  party  strife 
that  now  began.  A  powerful  contingent  of  Servian  journalists 
and  teachers  linked  the  Press  and  schools  of  the  two  countries, 
so  that  the  Servian  Press  in  Bosnia  was  really  characterised  by 
passionate  hatred  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  the 
schools  by  a  complete  lack  of  discipline,  and  the  pervading  in- 
fluence of  great  Servian  agitation.  A  visitor  to  the  country  seeing 
it  shortly  before  and  shortly  after  the  annexation  could  gather 
from  experienced  officials  of  the  older  regime,  from  Austrian 
officers,  and  here  and  there  even  from  the  most  thoughtful  Bos- 
nians themselves,  the  ardour  with  which  Belgrade's  agitation 
was  being  carried  on.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  the  fierce 
Press  campaign  waged  in  Servia  throughout  the  annexation 
crisis  up  to  Servia's  final  withdrawal  in  March,  1909,  should 
have  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  excitable  temperament  of 
the  Servian  youth,  semi-educated,  tinged  with  political  Radicalism, 
and  open  to  all  the  suggestions  of  feverish  nationalism  and  racial 
hatred.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  peasant  population,  neither 
spiritually  nor  economically  ripe  for  modern  political  activity, 
the  great  Servian  idea  as  expressed  in  Belgrade,  in  combination 
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with  extreme  democratic  Radicalism,  stood  for  the  entire  con- 
tents of  public  life,  and  lay  like  a  weight  on  the  new  constitution. 
The  meeting  of  the  first  Landtag  found  the  representatives  of 
all  three  confessions  filled  by  a  political  consciousness  not  based 
on  their  real  strength  or  on  the  facts  of  the  political  situation. 
Among  the  orthodox  believers  Servian  pariotism,  whether  open 
or  concealed,  produced  a  natural  dependence  on  the  Servian 
Monarchy.  The  proceedings  in  the  Bosnian  House  followed 
the  inevitable  course,  imitating  only  too  closely,  it  must  candidly 
be  admitted,  the  evil  example  set  in  recent  years  by  Austrian, 
Hungarian,  and  Croatian  parliamentarism.  Here,  as  there,  de- 
magogy, sectional  strife,  political  intrigue,  and  reckless  threats 
of  obstruction  were  prominent  from  the  beginning. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  in  Vienna  and  in  Buda- 
pest both  Houses  were  thoroughly  well  intentioned  in  their  atti- 
tude to  the  Bosnian  Constitution  and  the  Serajevo  Parliament. 
Slovene  and  Czech  Radicals,  like  Slav  Social  Democrats,  in- 
variably came  forward  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrat  as  the  spokesmen 
of  Bosnian  self-government  and  full  autonomy,  and  their  counsel 
often  carried  more  weight  than  the  doubt  and  suspicion  of  the 
individual  Germans  and  Hungarians,  who,  though  friendly  to 
Bosnia,  knew  the  country  and  viewed  the  Serajevo  Parliament 
with  a  certain  amount  of  scepticism.  They  were  sceptical  mainly 
because  they  knew  that  the  Servians,  the  only  solid  party  in  the 
country,  were  ruled  by  a  completely  alien  influence,  that  of  the 
passionate  agitation  from  Belgrade,  which  was  penetrating  even 
into  the  cottages  of  the  peasants.  The  exceedingly  friendly  atti- 
tude shown  by  the  Minister  responsible  for  the  Delegates  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  empire  was  therefore  unavailing.  To  the  Oriental 
mind,  sympathy,  friendliness,  consideration  are  sure  signs  of 
weakness  and  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  ruler,  and  constitute 
an  invitation  to  increased  demands  and  dissatisfaction.  Now, 
the  Servian  national  character  everywhere  is  really  Oriental. 
Here,  however,  the  effect  was  unavoidable,  since  the  constant 
text  of  all  the  Servian  papers  in  Belgrade,  both  overt  and  covert, 
was  that  whatever  the  Monarchy  did  for  Bosnia  was  mere  show, 
and  at  best  dictated  by  fear  of  the  Servian  Kingdom  and  of 
Russia.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  Austria 
would  fall  to  pieces,  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  slip  automatically 
into  the  United  Serbo-Montenegrin  Kingdom.  This  note  was 
struck  more  clearly  and  found  more  instant  response  after  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest;  to-day  every  Servian  child  knows  that  the 
heroes  of  Kumanovo,  Monastir,  and  the  Bregalnitsa  will  soon 
drive  the  Magyars  out  of  Bosnia! 

In  the  last  two  years  Servia's  growing  megalomania,  sti- 
mulated by  Russia,  created  a  more  and  more  dangerous  atmo- 
sphere in  Bosnia.  Meantime  responsible  government  there  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  new  man,  Burian's  successor,  Von  Bilinski, 
an  old  Austrian  statesman  of  Polish  descent.  His  success  was 
due  to  a  brilliant  Parliamentary  career,  and  he  now  threw  all 
the  authority  of  his  long  and  successful  activity  in  Vienna  and 
Budapest  on  the  side  of  extreme  concessions  to  the  economic 
and  political  demands  of  the  Bosnian  parties.  His  main  idea 
was  that  Bosnia  could  only  be  governed  with  success  by  the 
establishment  there  of  a  kind  of  Parliamentary  government 
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resting  on  the  co-operation  of  the  three  Confessions,  and  especially 
of  the  Servians.    It  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him  that  even  in  old 
Austria  the  erection  of  a  real  Parliamentary  government  had 
always  been  rendered  impracticable  by  the  strife  of  nationalities. 
There  now  began  in  Serajevo  an  extreme  governmental  activity, 
emanating  from  Vienna,  in  the  course  of  which  Servian  notables 
and  party  leaders  were  made  the  recipients  of  honours,  distinctions, 
and  material  advantages  of  every  kind,  and  which  also  comprised 
a  wider  policy  for  the  economic  expansion  of  the  country  at  the 
expense  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  who  undertook  the  interest 
on  a  debt  of  200  million  krones  incurred  for  the  construction 
of  new  railway  lines  and  the  transformation  of  the  existing 
narrow  gauge.    A  section  of  the  Serbs  had  already  stated  that 
they  were  willing  to  act  as  a  government  party:   to  conciliate 
them  completely  the   Government  determined  to  throw  upon 
the  Landeskasse  the  costs  of  the  redemption  of  the  feudal  charges 
which  still  burdened  the   Kmetes,   or  preponderantly  Servian 
peasants,  in  Bosnia.   The  only  break  in  this  policy  occurred  during 
the  Balkan  War,  when  Austria-Hungary  was  compelled  to  mass 
large  bodies  of  troops  in  Bosnia.   Bilinski  postponed  the  suspension, 
regarded  as  necessary  by  the  suspicious  military  authorities,  as 
long  as  possible,  so  that  it  was  only  actually  effective  during  a 
very  few  days.    The  people  affected  were  mainly  the  Servian 
clubs,  however,  and  some  additional  bitterness  was  undoubtedly 
thus  introduced  into  the  minds  of  the  Servian  professional  poli- 
ticians, which  was  skilfully  turned  to  account  by  the  Greater 
Servia  agitation.    Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  how- 
ever, the  earlier  policy  was  energetically  resumed.    The  Oppo- 
sition of  the  Hungarian  Premier,  it  is  true,  prevented  the  intro- 
duction of  a  law  for  Parliamentary  local  government,  but  Bilinski 
succeeded  in  getting  the  head  of  the  Croatian  party  nominated 
to  the  second  highest  official  post  in  the  country,  and  filled  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  official  posts  with  natives,  actually  giving 
a  preference  to  Serbs.    The  Police  Department,  for  example,  and 
the  Home  Department  were  put  into  the  hands  of  an  official  of 
Servian  nationality.    These  measures  were  but  the  outcome  of 
the  unbounded  confidence  felt  by  Bilinski  in  the  Bosnian  Parlia- 
mentary system  and  in  the  Serbs.    Early  in  1914  he  gave  ex- 
pression before  the  Delegations  to  his  optimistic  view  and  the 
complete  trust  he  felt  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Serb  element  in  Bosnia. 
Many  things  had  happened  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  to  damp 
the  optimism,  such  as  the  strike  of  the  students  in  the  Servian 
middle  schools  and  the  unhappy  proceedings  of  the  same  kind 
at  Mostar.    But  they  had  no  effect  on  the  benignant  temper  of 
the  responsible  ruler  in  the  two  lands! 

The  sanguinary  deed  of  June  28,  1914,  and  its  attendant 
revelation  of  the  real  weakness  and  unreality  of  the  system  of 
Bosnian  administration — the  stupidity  of  the  police,  the  agree- 
ment that  undoubtedly  existed  between  the  conspirators  and 
the  employees  on  the  railways  and  among  the  police,  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  plot  and  its  skilful  external  and  internal 
organisation — gave  the  lie  in  terrible  fashion  to  the  attitude  of 
fatherly  trust  assumed  by  the  Imperial  Miniser  for  Bosnia.  The 
result  of  the  judicial  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy  to  which  the 
Heir  to  the  Throne  succumbed  has  not  yet  been  published,  but 
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no  one  familiar  with  the  circumstances  can  doubt  that  the  crime 
is  a  fruit  of  the  Greater  Servia  propaganda.  Public  opinion 
throughout  the  Austrian  dominions,  without  distinction  of  party, 
has  since  throbbed  with  the  one  question:  How  long  is  Austria 
to  tolerate  such  a  conception  of  neighbourliness  as  has  dominated 
Servia  since  the  accession  of  Karageorgevitch  ?  The  answer 
has  not  yet  been  given,  but  Count  Tisza's  speech  made  one  thing 
quite  clear — the  Imperial  Government  is  unshakeably  resolved 
to  clear  up  entirely  the  relations  between  itself  and  Servia.  Here 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  one  point:  an  end  must  be 
made  at  any  price,  even  if  the  price  be  war,  of  Servian  Imperialism 
and  of  the  desperate  und  unscrupulous  agitation  to  snatch  Bosnia 
and,  if  possible,  the  other  Southern  Slav  territories  from  the 
Habsburg  Empire.  Many  Austrians  and  Hungarians  say  that 
the  megalomania  of  Servian  politics  really  originated  in  the 
policy  of  our  Government  in  1908  and  1912,  when  its  love  of 
peace  seemed  almost  to  amount  to  weakness;  and  now  it  seems 
hardly  credible  that  the  temper  of  Servian  public  opinion,  heated 
by  victories  and  by  Russian  protection,  can  cool  down  quietly. 
But  it  would  be  a  complete  mistake  to  assume  that  commercial 
concessions  or  financial  amenities  could  soothe  or  satisfy  an 
egoism  as  passionate  as  Servia's,  or  clear  it  of  the  fanatical  belief 
that  all  the  Southern  Slav  territories  are  part  of  the  heritage  of 
Serb  Orthodoxy. 

The  distress  with  which  the  writer  of  these  lines  views  the 
present  position  of  affairs  is  but  heightened  by  the  conviction 
that  Austria-Hungary  is,  to  a  large  extent,  simply  reaping  the 
fruit  of  her  own  neglect.  Again  and  again  have  opportunities 
presented  themselves  when  the  union  of  the  whole  Serbo-Croatian 
nation  might  have  produced  the  peaceful  fulfilment  of  the  ideal 
of  national  unity,  granted  that  the  realisation  of  such  oppor- 
tunities demanded  certain  adjustments  in  the  organisation  of 
the  Monarchy.  But  regret  for  lost  opportunities  cannot  obscure 
the  fact  that  now  a  clear  and  definite  settlement  must  be  made 
with  the  new  Servian  Imperialism.  The  issue  might  be  post- 
poned: but  it  could  not  be  avoided. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  historical  development  and 
natural  complexity  of  actual  social  and  political  conditions  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  know  that  it  has  been  for  two 
generations  the  scene  of  a  continuous  but  peaceful  struggle  for 
the  equality  of  all  nationalities  and  creeds.  Despite  the  assertions 
of  the  Slav  Radicals  it  is  true  to  state  that  in  Austria  the  struggle 
has  already  been  carried  far,  so  far,  indeed,  that  in  certain  terri- 
tories the  once  ruling  German  nation  has  been  driven  to  defend 
its  very  existence.  In  Hungary  on  the  other  hand,  the  secular 
preponderance  of  the  Magyars  is  still  undiminished  in  the  political 
sphere,  and  constitutes,  indeed,  a  serious  danger  in  the  way  of 
the  Monarchy  in  its  handling  of  the  Southern  Slav  question. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  incorporates  a  great  and 
new  principle  of  State  life,  which  has  been  called  into  being  by 
national  feeling  in  its  modern  expression  in  the  shape  of  the 
fusion  of  many  peoples,  small  and  great,  enjoying  equal  rights 
in  one  great  State,  which  ensures  to  all  nations  and  to  their  de- 
pendents, however  loosely  bound  to  it,  equal  rights  in  the  State, 
and  equal  opportunity  for  the  development  of  national  culture 
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and  national  life.  A  glance  at  Russia  and  the  meaning  equality 
and  even  toleration  have  there,  will  enable  the  critic  to  form 
a  juster  judgment  on  Austria-Hungary.  True,  in  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy itself  the  realisation  of  this  great  principle  is  not  yet  fully 
achieved,  while  in  Hungary  it  is  frequently  denied.  Yet  public 
opinion  has  affirmed  it  as  the  standard  of  progressive  thought 
and  the  criterion  of  political  development.  To  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  remoter  consequences  of  Servian  Imperialism,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  appreciate  the  wider  consequences  of  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest;  the  merciless  campaign  of  destruction  and  organised 
oppression  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Balkans  by  Servians 
against  Albanians  and  Bulgarians,  by  Greeks  against  Bulgarians 
and  Albanians,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years.  In  contrast 
to  this,  Austria-Hungary,  whose  political  conditions  are  apt  to 
be  judged  so  superficially  abroad,  stands,  despite  all  its  failures, 
and  has  for  centuries  stood,  as  an  unshakeable  focus  of  European 
civilisation,  the  firm  bulwark  of  Western  culture  and  the  friendly 
rivalry  of  differing  peoples.  Servian  Imperialism,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  fruit  of  that  diseased  and  bloated  nationalism  which 
the  Carnegie  Commission  Report  notes  as  characteristic  of  the 
modern  Balkan  races.  If  Europe  is  to  judge  justly  she  must 
keep  these  things  in  mind. — Yours,  &c, 


British  Supremacy  in  the  World. 

Julius  de  Wlassics,  President  of  the  Hungarian  Court  of 
Administration  in  the  Revue  De  Hongrie  of  November  15th 
criticises  England's  claim  of  a  controlling  influence  in  questions 
of  the  European  balance  of  power  and  of  International  policy. 
He  says: 

Bismarck  once  mentioned  that  England,  a  nation  most 
unimportant  from  a  military  point  of  view,  has  succeeded  by 
constantly  lecturing  the  others,  in  gaining  an  artificial  influence 
which  must  be  reduced  to  normal  proportions.  The  day  that 
will  see  the  return  to  those  proportions  may  be  nearer  than 
Bismarck  imagined  and  England  herself  will  speed  its  advent. 
As  England  has  now  entered  the  fray,  one  is  very  apt  to  ask  on 
what  material  or  moral  power  she  bases  her  claim  for  a  casting 
vote  in  the  council  of  nations  and  what  are  the  foundations  of 
her  hitherto  undisputed  prestige,  which  allows  her  to  uphold 
her  Colonial  dominion  in  the  world.  In  that  severe  test,  which 
proud  Albion  cannot  escape  by  the  usual  phrases,  many  things 
became  noticeable,  which  were  hidden  before  in  a  mist  of  illusions. 
Not  only  France  and  Belgium  begin  to  realize  with  bitterness  what 
negligible  quantity  the  English  landing  force  really  is — but  the 
determined  factors  of  English  supremacy  are  analysed  from  Egypt 
to  the  Cape,  from  Canada  to  India  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
which  presses  every  nation  towards  becoming  an  independent 
state.  It  is  known  now,  that  the  numerical  superiority  in  large 
battleships  is  not  the  only  decisive  factor;  submarines,  torpedo- 
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boats,  mines  and  air  bombs  and  the  quality  and  spirit  of  the  crew 
count  for  a  great  deal.  England  has  lost  the  great  advantage, 
she  used  to  derive  from  her  splendid  isolation;  she  has  also  lost 
the  implicit  faith  in  her  naval  supremacy.  The  realization  of 
these  facts  necessitated  quite  a  different  policy;  but  England 
chose  the  war,  in  order  to  rob  her  chief  rival  of  its  dominating 
position  on  the  Continent  and  to  weaken  her  own  allies  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  herself  would  be  able  to  dominate  International 
policy  and  oversea  commerce  for  a  long  time  to  come.  To  protect 
herself  from  her  allies  deserting  her,  England  has  wholeheartedly 
vowed  not  to  sign  a  separate  treaty  of  peace — but  she  has  tied 
the  others  down  to  the  same  obligation.  England  always  loved 
community  of  interests,  if  the  others  were  ready  to  foot  the  bill. 
There  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  England's  allies  would 
at  last  find  out  her  weakness  and  would  realize  that  they  only 
are  to  bleed  and  to  pay  for  the  reestablishment  of  British  supremacy 
in  the  world. 

The  cruel  egotism  of  English  policy  has  already  caused  the 
downfall  of  one  of  her  allies  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  France 
begins  to  ask  herself  if  she  does  not  shed  rivers  of  blood  for  English 
interests  only.  The  French  are  beginning  to  see — perhaps  a  little 
late — that  they  are  victims  of  the  traditional  English  policy,  which 
for  Centuries  has  fought  against  the  predominant  power  on  the 
Continent,  because  that  power  was  consistently  with  its  growth, 
compelled  to  look  for  Oversea  markets  and  thereby  became  a 
dangerous  rival  to  English  seaborne  trade.  To  weaken  such  Con- 
tinental rival,  England  always  sought  an  alliance  with  states, 
which  were  inimical  to  it;  with  France's  burning  desire  for  revenge 
and  Russia's  financial  dependence  it  was  not  very  difficult 
this  time. 

French  History  ought  to  have  taught  the  French  politicians 
and  ought  to  have  recalled  to  their  memory  that  French  Colonial 
policy  during  the  Spanish  Wars  made  an  enemy  of  England. 
They  ought  to  have  understood  that  in  Foreign  Policy  the  German 
Emperor  only  takes  the  place  of  the  roi  soleil  and  of  the  two  Bona- 
partes,  as  he  represents- — like  them — the  strongest  Continental 
power.  The  elder  Pitt  told  Parliament  how  deeply  he  regretted 
that  France  was  permitted  to  build  up  her  Navy  again  and  Lord 
Chatham  said  on  the  same  occasion  that  England's  danger  probably 
lay  in  France  becoming  a  great  naval  and  commercial  power. 
In  his  excellent  essay  on  German  Weltpolitik  Prince  Buelow 
says  that  France  would  soon  have  her  English  ally  for  an  enemy, 
if  she  should  dare  to  strengthen  her  Navy  too  inconveniently 
for  England.  England  has  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  Century,  fought  side  by  side  with 
Prussia,  because  that  State  was  the  enemy  of  the  largest  Con- 
tinental Power.  But  as  soon  as  Englands  goal  was  reached — under 
Frederick  the  Great  as  well  as  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna — she 
left  Prussia  in  the  lurch. 

England  ought  not  to  proclaim  too  boisterously  that  she 
has  drawn  the  sword  against  Prussian  militarism  and  in  defence 
of  Belgian  neutrality,  for  she  herself  has  infringed  the  rights 
of  neutral  states  many  a  time.  England  has  sought  the  friendship 
of  France  in  order  to  save  with  the  help  and  at  the  expense  of 
that  country  her  own  political  supremacy,  which  she  could  not 
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hope  to  keep  under  present  circumstances.  France  ought  to  be 
guided  only  by  her  own  national  interests  and  ought  to  continue 
the  fight  only  as  long  as  there  is  any  chance  of  success  for  her 
own  aims.  When  the  great  disappointment  has  come,  there  will 
surely  be  statesmen  who  can  explain  to  the  French  nation  that 
it  would  be  suicidal  to  follow  any  longer  in  the  wake  of  English 
interests,  once  the  revenge-idea  cannot  be  realized.  The  French 
ought  to  understand  that  the  mutual  obligation  not  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  does  not  mean  for  England  "All  for  One,  and 
One  for  All",  but  "All  for  England  and  England  for  herself". 


Russia's  Policy  in  the  Balkans. 
Memoirs  of  Count  Ignatieff. 

While  there  never  existed  any  animosity  against  the  Russian 
people  in  Austria-Hungary,  Russia  never  hid  her  hatred  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  during  the  last  few  decades.  Foremost  amongst 
other  utterances  of  this  feeling  are  certain  passages  in  the  memoirs 
of  Count  Ignatieff,  the  Russian  Statesman,  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  an  article  of  E.  von  Huszar  in  the  Oesterreichische 
Rundschau. 

Ignatieff  does  not  disguise  his  opinion  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy, which  he  considers  Russia's  "arch-rival  and  enemy,  with 
whom  we  will  have  to  fight  for  life  or  death  sooner  or  later." 
The  object  of  this  struggle,  according  to  Ignatieff  is  the  supremacy 
in  the  Near  East,  the  unity  and  integrity  of  Russia  and  the  possi- 
bility of  the  maintenance  and  development  of  Russia's  position 
as  the  representative  of  Greek  Orthodoxy  and  as  the  most  numerous 
and  most  powerful  Slav  nation.  The  Austrian  and  Turkish  Slavs 
are  counted  upon  by  Russia  as  her  allies  and  as  the  tools  of  her 
policy  against  Teutonism.  To  liberate  the  Slavs  and  afterwards 
permit  them  to  follow  an  anti-Russian  policy  would  be  shortsighted 
and  reprehensible.  Ignatieff  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Russia 
has  the  historic  mission  to  unite  the  Slavs  and  keep  them  for 
herself,  not  giving  up  a  single  square  foot  of  Slav  territory  to 
anybody  voluntarily.  His  greatest  fear  is  the  re-establishment 
of  an  independent  Poland,  federated  with  Austria  Hungary.  The 
Dual  Monarchy,  heading  a  federation  of  Catholic  Slav  nations, 
would  then  probably  open  the  question  of  the  autonomy  of 
Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  provinces  and  also  of  Little  Russia 
(Ruthenia).  In  the  interest  of  the  protection  of  Russia's  future, 
Ignatieff  thinks  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Slavic  ensign 
should  be  an  attribute  of  the  Tsar's  only  and  the  influence  of  no 
other  power,  Austria-Hungary  least  of  all,  to  be  permitted  in  the 
Balkans. 

This,  Count  Ignatieff  admits,  was  the  aim  of  his  policy  among 
the  Slavs  from  1861  to  1867.  Russia  was  to  become  master  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  on  the  Black  Sea  after  the  Turkish 
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dominion  in  Europe  was  destroyed.  For  this  reason  he  wanted 
to  prevent  Austria  from  occupying  Bosnia,  by  offering  her  the 
Moldavian  principalities  (now  Rumania)  instead.  Up  to  1870, 
however,  Ignatieff  came  more  often  in  conflict  with  England  and 
Russia,  than  with  Austria  and  only  in  1871  he  succeeded  in  offering 
an  olive-branch  to  France,  thereby  paving  the  way  to  the  present 
alliance.  France  was  asked  to  support  Russian  policy  in  the 
Balkans,  as  they  were  antagonistic  to  those  of  Austria  and  Germany. 


Austria -Hungary  and  Russia. 
By  Richard  Charmatz. 

The  wish  being  father  to  the  tought,  many  people  in  Austria- 
Hungary  have  assured  us  during  the  last  few  years  that  there  were 
not  the  slightest  differences  between  the  Habsburg-Monarchy 
and  Russia.  The  tension  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  will 
relax,  we  were  told,  as  soon  as  certain  misunderstandings  will 
have  been  removed.  Those  who  knew,  however,  would  not  be 
misled,  seeing  as  they  did  the  emotional  force  by  which  Russia 
was  driven  towards  a  policy  of  restless  lust  for  warlike  adventures. 
Statesmen  are  in  duty  bound  to  exhaust  all  means  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  that  might  be  the  explanation  for  the  manifold 
reassuring  utterances,  which  could  be  heard  in  Vienna.  When 
Prince  Geoffrey  of  Hohenlohe  returned  from  St.  Petersburg  in 
February  1913  an  article  was  published  by  a  paper  usually  voicing 
the  opinions  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office.  This  article  asserted 
that  "no  real  antagonism  of  interests"  existed  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia,  but  only  imaginary  differences  from  former 
times,  unsolved  reactions  of  the  past.  In  April  last,  Count  Berchtold 
spoke  of  the  "undisturbed  friendly  character  of  the  relations  between 
the  Habsburg-Monarchy  and  the  Tsars'  Empire"  and  pointed 
to  further  developments  of  these  good  relations  in  the  future." 
Was  this  a  mistake  or  was  it  intention  ?  Nobody  could  misinterpret 
the  purpose  of  such  hopeful  declaration.  A  leading  diplomat  must 
be  an  optimist;  his  pessimism  would  darken  at  once  the  political 
horizon.  Count  Berchtold  had,  like  most  of  the  other  Austrian 
Foreign  Secretaries,  studied  foreign  policy  in  St.  Petersburg; 
he  knew  the  country  and  the  people.  If  he  had  put  the  hand  of 
the  political  clock  on  war,  it  would  have  been  a  great  diplomatic 
mistake.  People  and  opinions  keep  on  changing  and  a  clear  morning 
may  follow  a  clouded  evening.  The  responsible  diplomat  does 
not  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  irresponsible  citizen  in  what  he  says. 
The  truth,  the  full  and  undisguised  truth  consequently  came  to 
light  only  on  August,  6th.  last,  when  Austria-Hungary  declared 
war  on  misled  Russia. 

For  the  first  time  in  History — we  do  not  count  the  support, 
the  Habsburg-Monarchy  was  compelled  to  give  Napoleon  in  the 
fateful  year  of  1812 — Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  are  crossing 
swords.    But  the  differences,  which  led  up  to  the  war,  are  old. 
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Quiet,  peaceful  neihgbourliness  was  disturbed  by  two  causes:  Russias 
territorial  greed  and  Panslavism.  The  aim  of  the  first  was  directed 
towards  thwarting  Austria-Hungarys  influence  in  the  Balkans 
and  towards  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic; 
the  second  imperilled  the  order  of  things  in  the  Austrian-Monarchy 
itself  and  was  a  constant  barrier  to  a  free  development  of  the 
latter.  The  fight  against  this  twofold  danger  was  bound  to  come; 
it  was  not  looked  for  by  the  peaceloving  Dual-Monarchy,  but 
was  forced  upon  her  by  the  iron  necessity  of  self-preservation. 
We  can  see  clearly  now,  how  every  event  in  the  History  of  Austro- 
Russian  relations  was  leading  up  to  the  great  historic  drama, 
which  we  are  now  witnessing. 

Towards  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  far-reaching  political 
work,  Prince  Kaunitz  considered  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg  as,  "natural  allies".  With  Poland  forming  a  buffer 
between  the  two  countries,  frictions  could  hardly  arise.  Turkey 
was  the  mutual  enemy.  But  already  the  first  treaty,  binding 
Austria  and  Russia  to  joint  action  against  Turkey  gave  Russia 
great  advantages  over  the  then  reigning  German  Emperor.  Russias 
influence  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  rose  steadily  during  the  18th. 
Century,  though  the  peace  of  Jassy  did  not  concede  to  Russia 
everything  she  wanted.  The  peace  of  Adrianople  in  1829  was 
not  only  a  defeat  for  Turkey,  but  also  for  Austria,  though  Metternich 
still  hoped  that  the  Turkish  inheritance  would  fall  to  Austria. 
The  Tsars  plans  before  the  Crimean  War  were  wellknown.  The 
Danube  Principalities,  Bulgaria  and  Servia  should  come  under 
his  Protectorate.  Constantinople  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  Russians 
as  representatives  of  the  Western  Powers.  It  was  only  then  that 
Austria-Hungary  remembered  her  historic  traditions,  the  aims 
of  her  best  soldiers  from  Wallenstein  to  Radetzky — and  Russia 
had  to  submit.  During  the  Crimean  War  the  rivalry  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  came  up  to  the  surface  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  difference  in  the  policy  of  the  two  states  became 
at  the  same  time  visible.  Russia  wanted  to  conquer,  Austria- 
Hungary  wanted  to  keep  foreign  influences  away  from  the  Balkans. 
The  Tsars  program  was  the  "Protectorate";  that  of  the  Habsburg- 
Monarchy  was  a  strengthening  of  Turkey  and  furthering  the 
development  of  the  Balkan  Nations. 

Russia  was  longing  for  revenge,  always  on  the  alert.  Count 
Andrassy  did  not  trust  Russia  even  during  the  period  of 
rapproachment  after  the  Franco- German  War  and  he  was  justified 
by  the  preliminary  peace  of  San  Stefano.  The  Congress  of  Berlin, 
however,  brought  the  redress  of  the  Austrian  grievances  against 
Russia.  Russian  diplomacy  was  defeated,  but  it  was  not  going 
to  submit  for  good.  Austria-Hungary  did  all  in  her  power  to  make 
Russias'  acquiescence  as  easy  as  possible  and  Count  Kalnoky  went 
even  further  than  other  Austrian  diplomats  thought  compatible  with 
the  honour  of  their  country.  Russias  aspirations  were  growing 
again  and  a  new  conflict  on  account  of  Bulgaria  was  only  averted 
by  Austria-Hungary  receiving  the  diplomatic  support  of  Italy  and 
England. 

Better  relations  were  established,  when  Russia  turned  her 
eyes  towards  Asia  and  was  in  need  of  somebody  guarding  her 
European  interests.  Vienna  responded  readily  to  the  Russian 
desire  for  an  Entente,  the  duration  of  which  was  lengthened  by 
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Japan's  success.  But  the  zenith  of  this  friendship  was  already 
reached,  when  the  two  Emperors  met  at  Muerzsteg  to  discuss 
a  program  of  reform  for  Macedonia.  Russian  friendship  did  not 
stand  the  test,  for  Russia  did  not  want  to  be  co-operator,  but 
ruler  in  the  Balkans.  Aerenthal's  scheme  of  a  Sandjak-Railway, 
not  in  the  least  aggressive,  had  met  with  strong  opposition  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

A  last  attempt  at  reconciliation  was  made  by  Iswolski  who 
offered  Russia's  agreement  to  Austria-Hungary's  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  if  she  would  agree  to  the  opening  of  the 
Dardanelles.  But  he  changed  his  opinion  rather  suddenly,  probably 
influenced  by  England's  opposition  to  his  plans  and  by  the 
Panslavistic  movement  at  home.  When  Austria-Hungary  carried 
through  the  annexation  in  spite  of  Russia,  the  vain,  nervous 
diplomat  felt  humiliated.  He  began  to  think  of  revenge  and 
worked  with  the  diplomats  of  the  Triple-Entente  for  the  preparation 
of  "his  war". 

After  a  time  the  storm  calmed  down.  But  Courts  and  diplomats 
were  parted  as  by  a  wide  gulf.  The  Grand  Duke,  who  was  to  go 
to  Vienna  for  the  aged  Emperor's  Jubilee,  was  suddenly  "taken 
ill".  When  the  Tsar  went  to  Italy,  he  took  care  not  step  on  Austrian 
territory.  Russian  diplomacy  was  at  work  in  the  Balkans  until 
they  succeeded  in  forming  the  Balkan  League  and  uniting  Servia 
and  Bulgaria  against  Austria-Hungary.  Large  masses  of  troops  were 
concentrated  by  Russia  at  the  Austrio-Hungarian  frontier  during  the 
Balkan  War.  After  the  war  the  relations  improved,  but  the  frictions 
continued  to  exist.  St.  Petersburg  believed  it  would  be  possible 
to  destroy  Austria-Hungary  by  inner  dissensions.  Impatient 
Panslavists  thought  the  time  was  coming,  when  Russias  power 
would  extend  to  Constantinople  and  the  Adriatic.  Vienna  and 
Budapest  remained  quiet,  for  men  of  rank  were  anxious  to  prevent 
the  Tsar  from  embarking  on  an  adventurous  course.  But  Russia 
did  not  heed  these  warnings  and  destroyed  Austria-Hungary's 
hope  that  peace  would  be  kept. 

Thus  came  the  war.  Russia,  pretending  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
Southern  Slavs,  fights  in  reality  for  her  supremacy  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Austria-Hungary  stands  for  her  rights  and  for  the  rights 
of  all  others.  The  St.  Petersburg  diplomats  thought  to  bring  the 
whole  of  Europe  under  their  inflftence  by  subjugating  the  Balkan 
nations  to  their  will.  But  Russia  will  suffer  for  having  taken 
the  wrong  course  in  her  policy. 
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Russia's  Intentions. 

Count  Albert  Apponyi  explains  how  Austria -Hungary 
was  to  be  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  Slav. 

In  the  course  of  a  highly  interesting  article  upon  the  war, 
Count  Albert  Apponyi  says: 

"This  war  has  been  forced  upon  us,  neither  ourselves  nor 
Germany  having  sought  it.  The  object  of  that  war,  upon  the 
part  of  our  enemies,  is  our  destruction.  Austria-Hungary  must 
disappear,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  united  Slav  power  under 
the  guidance  of  Russia.  The  German  Empire  must  be  crushed, 
and,  in  its  place,  a  Rhenish  Union  formed.  Two  western  powers, 
blinded  by  envy  and  hatred,  have  joined  themselves  to  the  Musco- 
vite, in  order  to  deliver  the  leading  states  of  western  culture 
to  him. 

Must  fight  and  win. 

"Once  convinced  of  that  idea,  there  can  be  but  one  senti- 
ment which  must  permeate  every  fibre  of  the  people's  minds, 
which  is  that  we  must  win  and  that  we  will  win.  Any 
other  eventuality  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  situation  of  despair 
and  to  regard  it  in  contrary  sense  is  criminal. 

"The  first  part  of  the  campaign  has  been  passed,  without 
any  material  weakening  of  the  efficiency  of  our  armies.  And 
the  fight  which  we  are  compelled  to  carry  on,  against  largely 
superior  numbers  in  the  East,  until  some  issue  takes  place  in 
the  West,  will  be  carried  forward  with  success,  in  which  dist- 
inguished leadership,  such  as  few  armies  have  ever  had;  will 
count  for  much.  Those  overhelming  masses  of  the  enemy  failed 
to  strike  any  serious  blow  against  our  strategic  defensive  which 
is  now  being  followed  by  tactical  offensive  with  a  spirit  of  un- 
broken strength. 

"Likewise,  in  the  political  arena,  we  have  all  the  outlook 
for  success.  The  appearance  of  Turkey,  upon  the  fields  of  battle, 
guarantees,  at  least,  assurance  against  any  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  East.  Hungary's  magnificent  indepen- 
dence has  been  of  a  nature  to  bind  her  solidarity  with  Austria. 
In  both  states  there  has  been  no  political  or  national  factor,  which 
worked  against  the  joint  defensive  actions. 

A  serious  situation. 

"True,  the  situation  is  serious!  We  stand  with  our  faith- 
ful and  strong  allies  against  a  powerful  coalition,  inspired  by 
instincts  of  hatred,  envy  and  desire  for  territorial  acquisition. 
We  are  neither  dominated  by  halfhearted  pessimism  any  more 
than  by  lightminded  illusions  as  to  the  danger  which  threatens 
us.  But  what  we  have  to  gather,  in  appreciating  the  danger, 
is  a  knowledge,  that  we  need  all  our  national  strength  in  order 
to  meet  it  and  we  must  develop  that  strength  to  the  utmost  in 
order  that  we  can,  not  only  repel  the  reckless  attacks  made  upon 
us,  but  in  order  that  we  can  likewise  assure  peace,  for  the  full 
development  of  our  Western  Civilisation." 
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Austria -Hungary  and  the  War. 

By  Max  Nordau. 

Austria-Hungary  has  fulfilled  in  the  past  an  extremely  im- 
portant mission  which  gives  her  a  claim  upon  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  Europe.  She  once  was  the  bulwark  of  Christianity.  But  this 
is  not  her  only  title  to  glory.  Austria  was  also  the  tutor  of  the 
nationalities  united  under  her  rule.  She  brought  western  civili- 
zation to  them  and  raised  them  to  the  standard  of  European 
culture.  Austria-Hungary  is  not  agressive.  She  has  yielded  to 
the  historical  necessity,  which  has  put  an  end  to  her  position 
in  Germany  and  Italy;  she  only  wanted  to  live  in  peace.  She 
has  no  leanings  towards  expansion  and  no  lust  for  conquest. 
The  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  dictated  by  de- 
fensive necessities,  for  she  could  never  assent  to  these  provinces 
becoming  subject  to  direct  or  indirect  Russian  influence.  Russia 
is  striving  for  the  destruction  of  Austria-Hungary.  She  intends 
to  prepare  for  her  the  same  fate  as  befell  Poland.  Russia,  in 
times  of  peace,  tried  to  draw  the  Austro-Ruthenians  over  to  her 
own  side,  she  ogled  coquettishly  with  Czechs  and  Slovenes  and 
incited  the  Servians  against  the  Dual-Monarchy.  The  desire  for 
national  unity  amongst  the  Austrian  Servians  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. But  every  attempt  to  attain  this  ideal  by  force  had  to 
be  met  by  Austria-Hungary  in  the  same  way,  if  she  did  not  want  to 
commit  suicide.  Is  there  any  great  Power  possessing  the  strength,  the 
will  and  consequently  the  right,  to  live,  that  would  have  left 
unpunished  an  attack  on  its  integrity?  Servia  was  certainly 
not  aiming  at  Austria-Hungary's  destruction.  Servia  was  only 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  It  was  Russia,  v/ho  set  Servia 
against  her  great  and  well-meaning  neighbour.  Russia  always 
wanted  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Balkans.  She  favoured  the 
creation  of  autonomous  States  so  as  to  prevent  Austria- Hungary  from 
gaining  a  foothold  there.  Russia  always  tried  to  obtain  some 
sort  of  Protectorate,  open  or  secret,  over  these  States  in  order 
to  use  them  as  a  battering-ram  against  Austria-Hungary.  The 
new  dynasty  in  Servia  was  most  anxious  to  offer  its  services  for 
this  purpose.  It  undertook  to  carry  out  Russia's  orders  and  these 
orders  were  to  pierce  Austria-Hungary's  most  vital  parts.  The  Dual  - 
Monarchy,  always  peacefully  inclined,  tried  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Russia.  All  differences  were  openly  discussed  with 
the  enemy  at  Muerzsteg.  Russia  promised  everything,  but  made 
up  her  mind  to  give  nothing.  Austria-Hungary  met  her  obli- 
gations loyally.  She  knew  that  Russia  was  the  instigator  of  the 
first  Balkan-Alliance.  But  as  Russia  did  not  directly  exploit 
the  Balkan  war  for  her  own  good  Austria  shut  her  eyes,  refraining 
from  intervention  and  thus  avoiding  a  European  conflagration. 

But  Servia,  at  the  bidding  of  Russia,  would  not  rest  quiet 
and  the  assassination  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  prepared, 
as  has  been  ascertained  it  was,  by  Servian  conspirators,  brought 
things  to  a  climax.  The  most  vital  interests,  the  existence  and 
honour  of  the  Monarchy  were  at  stake  and  made  it  her  duty  to 
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defend  herself.  She  had  to  punish  Servia,  but  she  had  no  desire 
to  destroy  Servia  and  meant  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity 
of  that  country.  Nothing  was  easier,  than  to  localise  the  con- 
flict. Russia,  however,  did  not  want  to  do  so.  She  mobilized 
against  Austria-Hungary,  thereby  bringing  about  the  European 
catastrophe.  What  right  had  Russia  to  interfere  in  a  matter 
which  was  no  concern  of  hers  ?  She  invented  the  pretence  of 
being  the  Protector  of  Servia,  as  of  all  other  Slavs.  This  Russian 
impertinence  is  a  bold  distortion  of  historical  and  political  facts. 
Russia  played  the  part  of  Protector  of  Servia  only  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  a  blow  against  Austria-Hungary.  If  this  world  war  was 
caused  by  Austria-Hungary's  action  against  Russia,  the  respons- 
ibility lies  with  Russia  only,  which  by  her  mobilisation  prepared 
an  attack  against  the  Monarchy.  I  have  to  blame  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government,  however,  for  one  thing:  it  acted  like 
the  bull  in  a  bull-fight,  turning  against  the  horse  instead  of  at- 
tacking the  rider.  The  Vienna  Cabinet  ought  to  have  said  to 
Petersburg:  "For  half  a  Century  you  have  systematically  pre- 
pared for  our  destruction.  You  have  created  enemies  to  us  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  You  have  laid  your  hands  on  Finland, 
the  Baltic  Provinces,  Poland,  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  Armenia, 
Bessarabia  and  part  of  Manchuria.  Whe  have  let  you  do  so  without 
a  word  of  protest.  We  have  not  expanded  like  you  all  this  time ; 
while  other  powers  own  Africa  and  Asia  between  themselves, 
we  have  not  asked  for  anything.  We  are  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  countries,  which  have  a  prospering  industry,  with  which 
we  cannot  easily  complete.  We  are  surrounded,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  states  which  are  as  hostile  towards  us  as  you  are.  The 
Balkan  states  are  our  natural  and  legitimate  markets  and  you 
want  to  shut  us  out  from  these  countries.  It  is  the  only  door 
of  our  house,  which  you  want  to  close.  Under  the  alias  of  Servia 
you  want  to  obtain  access  to  the  Adriatic  in  order  to  blockade 
the  only  ocean  route  open  to  us.  You  want  us  to  die.  Well, 
we  shall  defend  our  life  against  you.  If  we  are  to  die,  we  shall 
die  fighting.  The  Balkan  States  must  remain  independent.  This 
is  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  us,  while  to  you  it  is  only  a  whim, 
vanity  and  the  monomania  of  an  unsound  ambition.  We  will 
fight  for  our  existence  and  you  will  be  responsible  for  this  war 
which  is  only  of  your  making,  before  the  world  and  before 
History". 
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The  Authors  of  the  War. 
By  Professor  Alexander  Loeffler. 

(The  letter,  a  few  important  points  of  which  we  publish  hereafter 
is  addressed  to  a  Mr.  Silberroth,  who  in  a  Swiss  paper  had  referred  to  a 
previous  article  by  Professor  Loeffler.  The  letter  appeared  in  the 
„N.  Fr.  Pr.") 

In  the  "Volksrecht"  (Zurich,  31st  October  1914)  you  are 
demanding  from  me  an  explanation  regarding  utterances  about 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  which  I  published  in  the  "N.  Fr.  Pr." 
of  19th  October.  You  say  that  a  teacher  of  the  law  ought  not 
without  good  reasons,  that  is  to  say  carelessly,  cast  a  serious 
suspicion  upon  a  nation,  the  fate  of  which  must  deeply  touch 
all  mankind  in  an  equal  degree.  You  are  right;  I  share  your 
sentiments;  I  defend  myself. 

First  and  foremost  I  protest  against  the  notion  that  my 
utterance  was  directed  against  the  unfortunate,  the  ignomini- 
ously  betrayed,  Belgian  people. 

My  wrath  is  aimed  not  at  the  poor  poisoned,  who  are  punished 
sorely  for  what  little  guilt  is  theirs,  but  at  the  poisoners,  the  des- 
troyers of  all  ideas  of  humanity;  that  is  to  say  the  professional 
politicians  of  the  west  and  their  disgusting  henchmen  of 
the  press. 

What  have  I  said  of  those  wholesale  purveyors  of  men- 
dacity ?  They  have  lured  poor  Belgium  into  their  nets ;  they  have 
fixed  up  with  her  a  plan  of  campaign  against  the  German  Empire, 
and  they  assume  the  part  of  chosen  protectors  of  International 
Law  and  of  Belgium's  sacred  neutrality.  The  address  of  that 
reproach  is  clear — I  think.  It  is  certainly  not  addressed  to  the 
Belgian  nation,  and  even  the  Belgian  politicians  are  in  the  first 
instance  treated  as  victims  of  deception. 

You,  my  dear  Sir,  are  putting  to  me  the  surely  sincere 
question:  "Is  it  only  out  of  speculative  pedantry,  if  I  assert  that 
the  documents  found  in  the  Brussels  archives  and  published  in 
the  "Nordd.  Allg.  Ztg."  are  not  compromising  Belgium  as  long 
as  there  is  no  positive  proof  that  the  Anglo-Belgian  understanding 
was  of  an  offensive  character  instead  of — as  it  is  ascertained 
so  far  to  be  the  case — becoming  operative  in  the  event  only  of 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  being  attacked  by  Germany?" 

Please  permit  me  to  examine  my  assertions  that  those  docu- 
ments compromise  the  English  politicians. 

Ever  since  the  mischievous  activity  of  Edward  VII.  Eng- 
land has  been  the  leader  to  the  group  of  powers  inimical  to  Ger- 
many. All  the  world  knew  that  a  clash  was  hardly  to  be  avoided. 
Holland  which  is  now  preserving  the  strictest  neutrality  was 
going  to  elaborate  the  fortifications  of  Flushing.  The  result 
was  a  storm  of  indignation  in  England  (also  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium). But  on  the  other  hand  that  very  same  England  has  in- 
duced Belgium  to  strengthen  her  armament  (as  described  in  detail 
by  the  Belgian  socialist  L.  de  Brouckere  in  the  "Neue  Zeit"  of 
31st  July  1 914) ;  the  two  countries  have  concluded  the  well- 
known  military  convention,  the  significance  of  which  they  are 
now  trying  to  weaken,  saying  that  it  was  a  purely  academical 
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exchange  of  thought  regarding  the  possibility  of  violation  of 
neutrality  by  Germany.  Indeed  so  academical  it  was  that  the 
forms  by  which  an  English  agent  in  Belgium  was  to  make  requi- 
sitions for  British  army  needs  were  already  printed.  As  you 
know  such  forms  have  been  found  the  other  day.  The  Casus 
foederis  stated  in  the  convention  was  a  violation  of  neutrality 
by  Germany.  But  wat  was  to  happen  if  France  broke  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium,  using  that  country  as  a  basis  for  her  military 
operations  ?  Nothing  was  done  to  ward  off  that  danger.  Can 
any  reasonable  human  being  believe  that  England  would  have 
opposed  the  slightest  resistance  to  a  French  attempt  to  invade 
the  Rhineland  through  Belgium,  supported  by  her  frontier  fort- 
resses ?  I  do  not  think  that  such  puerile  minds  exist,  even  in 
the  west. 

How  then  did  Belgian  neutrality  look  from  the  English 
point  of  view  ?  It  was  a  one-sided  slip-through  neutrality.  The 
road  from  France  through  Belgium  to  the  Rhineland,  the  most 
sensitive  point  of  German  defence,  was  to  lie  open;  the  road  from 
Germany  to  France  was  to  be  barred. 

The  Austrian  Prime  Minister  von  Koerber  once  coined  the 
excellent  term  "artful  interpretation  of  law".  It  is  an  example 
of  the  artful  interpretation  of  International  Law,  if  English  politi- 
cians try  to  palm  off  such  a  one-sided  slip-through  neutrality 
as  a  neutrality  in  the  sense  of  International  Law.  In  reality  such 
a^state  of  things  means  a  most  serious  menace  to  Germany;  the 
most  effective  support  to  her  assailants. 

So  much  about  England.  I  think  you  will  assent.  But  you 
will  repeat  your  question,  what  is  my  charge  against  Belgium 
or  rather  the  Belgian  politicians  ? 

As  a  politician  I  should  be  entitled  to  conclude  from  Bel- 
gium's later  conduct  that  by  way  of  mental  reservation  Belgian 
politicians  had  from  the  outset  been  parties  to  English  diplomatic 
juggling.  Otherwise  it  is  hardly  credible  that  they  should  have 
staked  blood  and  substance  of  the  population,  nay  even  the  very 
existence  of  the  State,  merely  upon  the  preservation  of  neutrality. 
After  the  first  unhappy  collision,  say,  after  the  surrender  of  Liege 
they  could  have  yielded  with  honours  to  the  superior  force.  That 
they  did  not  do  so,  that  they  invoked  the  aid  of  Germany's  enemies, 
that  through  their  obstinacy  they  plunged  their  country  into 
unspeakable  misery  renders  very  plausible  the  surmise  that  under 
the  cloak  of  neutrality  they  were  ensnared  in  an  entente  against 
Germany. 

Had  the  German  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  had 
relia  ble  knowledge  of  these  things  when  the  war  broke  out  there 
w  Quld  have  been  no  need  for  him  to  plead  self-defence.  He  has 
do  ne  so  honestly.  We  break  International  Law,  he  said,  because 
we  must  fight  ourselves  through.  You  mean  to  say  that  the 
per  m  issibility  of  such  a  proceeding  is  contestable.  What  would 
you  say  if  you  were  in  danger  of  being  drowned  and  somebody 
refused  to  let  you  s  ave  yourself  into  his  boat.  Would  you  then 
also  think  it  contestable,  whether  it  be  not  better  for  you  to  be 
honourably  drowned  than  to  infringe  an  article  of  the  law  ? 
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Poland  and  the  European  War. 

Communicated  by  the  Press-Agency  of  the  Chief  Polish  National  Comittee. 

Only  in  Austria  were  the  Poles  free  to  cultivate  a  national 
life  and  thought.  Between  the  dynasty  of  Habsburg  and  the  Poles 
an  unwritten  treatise  of  mutual  loyalty  was  settled,  which  has 
lasted  for  sixty  years.  The  political  commonsense  and  honesty 
manifested  by  the  nation  enabled  it  to  become  in  a  short  time  a 
pillar  of  the  state.  From  1867  until  the  present  day  every  Austrian 
Government  has  contained  among  its  members  a  number  of 
Poles,  some  of  whom  have  become  celebrated  politicians  through 
their  collaboration  in  the  Austrian  House  of  Commons  or  Ad- 
ministrative Offices.  The  names  of  Grocholski,  Ziemialkowski 
and  Dunajewski  speak  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand  the 
government  has  maintained  loyally  a  very  friendly  attitude  towards 
Polish  aspirations. 

The  result  of  relations  thus  established  was  quick  to  appear. 
Galicia  shook  off  the  indolence  and  neglect  of  the  past  and  now 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  it  had  almost  reached 
the  modern  standard  of  social  organization.  Two  universities  each 
containing  8000  students,  a  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  Science 
in  Cracow  (the  highest  scientific  body  in  Poland)  a  High  School 
for  Engineers  with  3000  students,  two  Agricultural  High  Schools, 
120  colleges  and  a  whole  system  of  board-schools  are  the  source 
of  Polish  national  life  breathing  freely  only  in  Galicia,  while  in 
Russia  the  renowned  university  in  Wilna  ceased  to  exist,  the 
formerly  celebrated  College  of  Krzemieniec  has  no  visible  trace 
left,  and  in  Warsaw,  the  Polish  metropole,  a  Russian  university 
of  the  lowest  order  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  Polish  high 
school.  The  present  Russian  University  of  the  same  class  as  the 
university  in  Tomsk  in  Siberia  (open  to  half-educated  Russian 
clergy)  pursued  the  aim  of  deteriorating  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  Polish  youth,  to  introduce  the  Russian  spirit  and  language, 
in  short  to  make  the  students  accessible  to  further  Russification. 
The  answer  to  this  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  was  the  boycott 
of  1905.  The  students  preferred  to  emigrate  and  to  study  in  Germany 
and  France  rather  than  be  politically  tortured  by  Russian  pro- 
fessors in  a  Polish  town,  professors  which  were  not  seldom  go- 
vernment "agents-provocateur". 

Thus  Galicia  became  under  the  magnanimous  and  just  reign 
of  Francis  Joseph  I.,  a  flourishing  country.  The  Polish  people 
could  breathe  freely  only  in  Galicia.  Therefore  it  was  known 
long  ago,  that  at  the  expected  moment  of  a  great  conflict,  which 
must  take  place  between  East  and  West  there  could  be  only  one 
issue :  to  side  with  the  magnanimous  Monarch  of  Austria-Hungary. 
The  historical  act  of  16.  August  1914  could  be  no  surprise  for 
anyone,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  land  and  people:  All  Polish 
political  parties  decided  to  form  a  Corps  of  Volunteers  called  "Polish 
Legions"  (in  memory  of  the  Napoleonian  Legions)  to  fight  against 
Russia  on  the  side  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 

The  sole  and  principal  aim  of  the  Polish  Legions  is  to  wage 
war  only  against  Russia.    It  is  the  fight  against  a  sworn  enemy, 
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who  strangled  and  oppressed  our  national  life  with  Byzantine 
perversity  and  Mongolian  cruelty  and  withheld  every  progress 
by  a  system  of  merciless  persecution  until  an  abyss  arose  between 
Russia  and  Poland  impossible  to  be  spanned.  A  better  future 
is  to  be  expected  only  if  this  fight  is  crowned  with  victory. 

Polish  statesmen  are  much  too  reasonable  to  make  already 
any  concrete  schemes  for  the  future  development  of  the  nation. 
The  natural  course  of  international  events  will  sooner  or  later 
bring  a  definite  solution  to  the  Polish  question.  What  this  solution 
will  be,  no  one  can  guess,  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  present  moment 
is  of  decisive  importance,  a  moment  longed  for  by  whole  gene- 
rations, which  have  been  deceived  in  their  hopes  since  a  century. 
Polish  statesmen  believe,  the  best  solution  would  be  the  annexation 
of  Russian  Poland  by  Austria  to  be  joined  closely  to  the  Dual 
Monarchy  as  a  third  Kingdom.  It  would  be  presumptious  to 
construct  any  more  bold  hypotheses  and  to  prophesy,  even  if 
the  phrophecy  should  correspond  to  a  favourite  wish.  It  is  only 
sure,  that  the  history  of  our  land  has  reached  the  beginning  of 
a  new  chapter  in  its  life.  Polish  legions  are  writing  with  iron 
and  blood  new  pages  of  this  chapter. 

The  Act  of  August  16th  has  created  a  Corps  of  30  000  young, 
excellent  soldiers,  the  flower  of  Polish  youth,  the  pride  and  hope 
of  the  whole  nation.  They  are  fighting  since  4  months  with  an 
incomparable  heroism,  enthusiasm  and  boundless  sacrifice.  They 
are  fighting  often  under  very  hard  conditions,  earning  the  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  of  their  compatriots.  Since  1907  the  Polish 
Military  Organisations  of  Volunteers  existed  in  Galicia.  The 
Russian  part  of  Poland  furnished  agitators  and  promulgated  the 
idea  of  independence.  The  "Sharpshooter"  was  founded  and 
other  military  organizations  followed.  All  these  societies  melted 
into  a  homogenous  organization — the  Legions.  The  legions  are 
divided  into  4  regiments  infantry  with  a  corresponding  number 
of  cavalry,  artillery  and  medical  troops.  They  are  commanded 
by  the  Marshal-Lieutenant  Durski.  The  first  regiment  obeys  the 
orders  of  Colonel  Joseph  Pilsudzki,  who  has  now  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  General.  The  whole  nation  has  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  this  leader.  His  military  qualities  and  his  strategic 
genius  were  eulogised  in  a  special  address  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army. 

Who  is  Joseph  Pilsudzki  ?  A  noble  of  an  old  Lithuanian 
family,  an  "eternal  revolutionist"  a  visionary  spirit  but  a  man 
of  action,  whose  chief  task  of  .life  has  been  the  merciless  fight 
against  the  Czar.  A  fearless  and  strong  organisator  he  was  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  against  Russia  in  1905.  Although 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  in  St.  Petersburg,  he 
managed  to  find  means  to  escape  after  two  years.  Every  hour 
of  his  life  is  devoted  to  his  idea  to  fight  against  Russia.  He  com- 
manded the  sharpshooters  who  occupied  the  government  of  Kielce 
in  August,  he  led  the  first  regiment  at  Demblin  being  five  days 
and  nights  under  fire,  he  will  lead  it  in  the  near  future — to  Warsaw. 

Galicia  and  the  Polish  Kingdom  have  both  seen  the  noble 
and  heroical  blood  of  Polish  Legions.  Our  young  soldiers  bravely 
defend  the  Carpathian  passes  and  the  memory  of  the  battles  of 
Nadworna  and  Mikuliczyn  will  remain  for  ever.  Our  society 
has  accomplished  the  greatest  and  holiest  sacrifice  it  was  able 
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to.  Only  a  nation  with  an  exuberant  and  strong  vitality  can  be 
capable  of  such  a  great  and  holy  self-offering.  But  this  act  of 
sacrifice  of  thirty  thousand  young  men  giving  their  lives  freely 
for  the  liberty  and  immortal  pride  of  their  country  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  The  whole  land  is  to-day  a  ruin  and  desert  and  an  image 
of  destruction.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  the  effects  of  the 
war  can  be  repaired.  Damage,  which  cannot  be  even  approxi- 
mately estimated  is  borne  by  our  people  without  grumbling  and 
often  without  regret.  It  would  even  suffer  willingly  far  greater 
losses  to  see  the  aurora  of  liberty  shining  over  the  battlefield. 
The  rays  of  this  aurora  shone  once  on  the  swords  of  Kosciusko 
und  Pulawski,  citizens  of  generous  America,  who  are  looking 
now  at  you  from  their  socles  of  stone  in  Washington.  May  these 
monuments  of  a  friendship  connecting  since  a  century  the  free 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  our  nation  produce  now  in  them 
the  feeling  of  love  and  sympathy  with  those,  who  continue 
Kosciusko's  and  Pulawski's  ideas,  which  have  been  resurrected 
after  a  hundred  years  in  the  Polish  Legions  fighting  for  Poland's 
liberty. 


The  Honour  of  the  Poles. 
Racial  freedom  in  Austria. 

Krakau. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  honour  of  the  Poles"  "Nova  Re- 
forma"  gives  prominence  to  an  article  by  the  well-known  Polish 
poet  Georg  Zulowski,  who  has  now  asked  permission  to  enlist 
as  a  private  in  the  Polish  Legions.    The  article  points  out: 

Prince  Poniatowsky  declared  during  the  battle  of  Leipzig: 
"God  has  entrusted  to  me  the  honour  of  the  Poles  and  to  God 
alone  I  can  render  it.  100  years  have  passed  away  since  then. 
Times  have  changed.  France,  which  has  formerly  deceived  and 
duped  the  Poles  has  now  overtly  and  barefacedly  joined  hands 
with  Russia.  Our  once-upon-a-time  friends  have  now  become 
our  allies;  but  the  fight  still  goes  on  with  the  same  motto.  The 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  Poles  is  still  the  same  and  so  is  the  honour 
of  our  nation.  We  stand  to-day  by  the  side  of  Austria  and  do 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  her  good  intentions.  Let  the  Grandduke 
Nicolas  sqander  his  promises — which  if  it  comes  to  a  test  he  would 
not  keep — we  know  how  we  are  getting  on  here  (in  Austria). 
After  having  lost  our  independence  v/e  have  found  shelter  and 
protection  in  this  monarchy,  the  most  liberal  one  in  Europe. 
We  have  full  civic  equality;  we  have  the  liberty  of  self-government 
and  of  national  development.  We  look  upon  deeds,  for  these  are 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  future.  100  years  ago  Polish  legionaries 
sported  the  tricolor  which  was  a  symbol  of  liberty.  To-day  that 
ensign  is  sullied  with  dirt  and  blood  for  the  sake  of  egotistic 
interests;  to-day  we  Polish  legionaries  wear  the  black  and  yellow 
armlet  and  we  wear  it  without  injury  to  our  national  sentiments; 
for  it  is  the  ensign  of  a  state  which  gives  the  greatest  amount  of 
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freedom  to  its  citizens,  and  which,  together  with  Poland  forms 
a  dam  against  the  barbaric  inundation  from  the  east.  There- 
fore we  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  fight  for  Austria  against 
the  common  foe  and  before  the  High  Court  of  History  it  is  Austria's 
duty  to  protect  us;  for  apart  from  everything  else  she  thereby 
protects  herself  and  fulfils  her  great  historical  destiny:  to  be  a 
home  of  freedom  for  the  races  oppressed  by  Russia. 

We  firmly  believe  in  our  good  cause,  in  the  victory  of  freedom 
and  culture  and  in  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Russia,  but  however 
the  fortune  of  war  may  turn  out,  we  shall  not  change  our  attitude. 
To-day  God  has  entrusted  to  the  Polish  legionaries  the  honour 
of  the  Poles  and  into  God's  hands  only  we  shall  render  it.  What 
ever  may  happen  we  glance  calmly  into  the  future;  we  know 
that  our  path  is  righteous  and  the  only  one  which  consideration 
of  our  fatherland  and  our  honour  has  permitted  us  to  tread.  Our 
conscience  is  clear  and  our  souls  are  joyful,  because  once  again, 
upon  the  battlefield,  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  guns  we  shall 
be  able  to  exclaim:  Poland  is  not  lost  as  yet,  while  we  live.  And 
when  we  shall  be  no  more  our  children  will  repeat  it,  as  our  fathers 
have  said  it  before  us. 

The  final  result  of  a  deed  and  especially  of  a  war  often  defies 
human  calculation.  For  that  reason  the  goal  and  the  way  leading 
to  that  goal  is  the  most  vital  consideration,  without  regard  for 
the  ultimate  result.  Our  goal  is  the  freedom  of  the  Fatherland; 
our  way  to  reach  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  our  substance  under  preser- 
vation of  the  most  sublime  of  treasures:  the  honour  of  the  Polish 
nation.  He  who  would  barter  away  that  sacred  and  unsullied 
possession  to  the  enemy,  or  would  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  enemy  and  for  the  price  of  our  disgrace  purchase  national 
existence  is  our  enemy,  even  though  he  may  speak  the  same 
tongue  as  ourselves.  In  these  sanguinary  times  God  has  entrusted 
to  us  the  honour  of  the  Poles,  the  honour  of  a  nation  which  has 
produced  a  Knight  Zawisza  and  a  Poniatowsky.  Only  into  the 
hands  of  God  shall  we  render  our  honour  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  we  shall  render  it  in  an  immaculate  state  on  the  day  of  the 
triumph  of  liberty  over  bondage,  of  truth  over  lie,  of  light  over 
gloom.    Amen ! 
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Setting  a  Fox  to  Keep  the  Geese. 
By  E.  v.  Kuczynski, 

late  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  at  Peking. 

No  better  characterization  of  the  helplessness  of  the  Triple 
Entente  Powers  could  be  afforded,  than  their  reported  negotiations 
with  Japan  about  the  representation  of  their  interests  by  the  latter 
country  in  China.  Such  self-humiliation  of  Great  powers  is  hardly 
credible  and  we  must  await  further  developments  before  taking 
the  news  for  granted. 

Already  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Japanese  Press 
was  united  in  its  opinion  about  the  magnificent  chances  offered 
to  Japan  by  the  war  of  the  Great  Powers  against  each  other. 
This  chance  was  greater  than  any  Japanese  Jingo  ever  dared 
to  dream.  Neither  England  nor  Russia  is  able  to  bind  down  Japan 
to  a  certain  policy  at  the  present  moment.  Japan  may  do  what 
she  likes  in  China.  England  withdrew  her  troops  from  Pekin, 
Tientsin,  Hankow  at  the  opening  of  hostilities  and  directed  them 
partly  to  Hongkong  and  partly  to  Tsingtau;  Russia  has  used 
the  troops  stationed  at  the  Chino- Siberian  frontier  for  re-enforce- 
ments at  the  front  in  Europe.  Russia  now  says  that  China  has 
concentrated  troops  along  the  Russian  frontier  and  she  has 
categorically  demanded  their  withdrawal.  Yuan-shi-kai's  answer 
to  this  demand  has  not  become  known  yet. 

China  is  doubtless  in  the  right,  if  she  orders  the  Governor- 
Generals  in  the  frontier  provinces  to  guard  against  any  emer- 
gency and  if  she  sends  re-enforcements  to  these  districts.  This 
measure  is  absolutely  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese  declaration 
of  neutrality.  For  the  moral  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  nations 
and  tribes  near  the  frontier  China  is  not  in  the  least  responsible. 
Russia  has  bribed  and  coerced  these  nationalities  away  from 
China  and  has  brought  them  under  her  own  influence.  China 
would  not  even  be  to  blame  if  she  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
Mongol  princes  over  to  her  side,  for  the  Chino-Russian  negoti- 
ations about  Outer  Mongolia  are  not  concluded  yet  and  even 
the  frontiers  of  the  new  Mongolian  State  under  Russian  Pro- 
tectorate have  hitherto  not  been  defined.  Moreover  Russia  has 
lost  the  sympathies  of  the  Kutuchtu  (the  Mongol  Priest- King) 
by  high-handed  actions  of  military  as  well  as  economic  nature. 
The  formation  and  drilling  of  a  Mongolian  Army  has  not  been 
possible — on  account  of  the  military  disabilities  of  the  Mongols, 
as  the  Russians  say.  And  the  provisioning  of  Mongolia  was  "poor 
and  inadequate,  expensive  and  causing  hardships"  to  cite  the 
words  of  the  "Ostasiatischer  Lloyd".  The  Mongols  did  not  want 
Russia  to  interfere  with  the  inner  affairs  of  their  community. 
They  only  wanted  men  and  arms  and  these  they  did  not  get.  The 
chief  reasons  for  the  declaration  of  Mongolia's  independence  from 
China  was  Chinese  immigration  and  Chinese  opium-import.  The 
Russians  now  coerced  the  Mongolians  to  accept  a  Russian  settle- 
ment-scheme, which  brought  immigrants  from,  the  North  instead 
from  the  South  as  formerly.    And  a  former  Russian  Ambassador 
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tried  to  introduce  an  Alcohol-monopoly  for  which  he  had  somehow 
got  a  concession.  Exports  to  China  decreased  to  a  negligible 
quantity  and  a  period  of  economic  distress  set  in  in  Outer  Mon- 
golia. This  caused  the  Mongolian  princes  to  look  to  China  again 
and  to  try  and  take  up  the  threads  to  Pekin  which  had  been  broken 
by  Russia.  The  import  of  Chinese  goods  was  hailed  as  a  salvation 
from  ruin.  China  having  agreed  to  the  independence  of  Mon- 
golia under  the  pressure  of  Russia  only,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Yuan-Shi- Kai  readily  met  the  overtures  of  the  Mongol 
princes  by  granting  material  advantages  as  well,  as  Chinese  titles 
and  distinctions  of  rank.  He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  drawing 
the  Kutuchtu  over  to  his  side. 

This  means  a  great  danger  for  China,  for  the  armed  hordes 
of  the  Kutuchtu  continually  used  to  raid  Inner  Mongolia  and 
even  the  Chinese  frontier  provinces  until  an  understanding  was 
brought  about  with  Russia.  The  Russian  troops  now  being  with- 
drawn, there  is  fresh  danger  of  raids  by  the  Kutuchtu  into  Chinese 
territory,  which  can  only  be  averted  by  the  concentration  of 
Chinese  troops  at  the  Mongolian  frontier.  It  is  said  that  Russia 
has  protested  against  this  measure  and  has  asked  Japan  to  look 
after  her  interests.  This  would  be  an  act  of  sheer  madness  on 
Russia's  part,  for  Japan's  intentions  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Eastern 
Mongolia,  along  the  western  frontier  of  Manchuria  are  well- 
known.  By  acting  for  Russia,  Japan  would  have  a  passport 
to  act  in  China  as  she  likes — for  her  own  good.  The  Chinese 
protest  against  Japan's  occupation  of  the  railway-line  Weihsien — 
Tsinanfu  was  of  no  avail.  China  could  not  prevent  Japan  either 
from  building  a  narrow-gauge  railway  from  Lungkow  through 
Shantung,  a  railway,  which  may  mean  the  annexation  of  that 
territory  by  Japan,  as  the  railway  Antung — Mukden,  built  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  war,  was  the  prelude  to  the  annexation  of 
Manchuria. 

If  Great  Britain  had  in  a  similar  way  asked  Japan  for  the 
protection  of  her  interests  in  China,  this  would  not  be  quite  so 
extraordinary.  For  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  of  August  12th,  1905 
includes  the  obligation  for  both  States  to  support  each  other  if 
their  territorial  possessions  in  Eastern  Asia  or  India  should  be 
threatened.  The  stipulation  that  Japan  should  be  at  liberty  to 
do  whatever  she  likes  for  the  protection  of  India  was  dropped  in 
the  revised  treaty  (July  13th,  191 1),  for  English  Colonials  did 
not  like  this  idea  at  all  and  considered  it  a  national  disgrace. 
The  protection  of  mutual  interests  in  China  was  included  in  the 
treaty  in  connection  with  the  principle  of  China's  independence 
and  integrity  and  with  the  "open  door"-clause,  but  in  another 
paragraph  the  obligation  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  two 
parties  is  also  stated  independently.  Englands  present  appeal 
to  Japan  therefore  seems  to  a  certain  extent  justified — provided 
English  interests  are  threatened  by  China. 

All  circumstances  considered,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  provocation,  for  England's  decision.  Of  differences  between 
England  and  China  there  are  few.  The  only  English  Colony  on 
the  Chinese  Coast  is  Hong-Kong,  which  remains  undisputedly 
English.  Wei-hai-wei  is  neither  economically  nor  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  of  much  importance.  The  dispute  between 
India  and  China  about  the  two  vassall  states  of  Nepal  and  Bhotan 
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is  long  forgotten.  The  occupation  of  Pienna  on  the  Burmese 
frontier  has  led  to  protests  by  China,  but  is  of  much  more  vital 
concern  to  French  Indo-China,  as  an  English  railway  there  would 
compete  with  French  schemes. 

Greater  difficulties  are  implied  in  the  Tibetan  question. 
England  wanted  to  attain  a  similar  position  in  Tibet,  as  Russia 
has  attained  in  Mongolia,  after  the  Dalai  Lama  had  proclaimed 
his  independence  from  China.  The  Chinese  Government  .saw 
itself  compelled  to  give  in  to  England,  resistance  being  hopeless. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Simla,  concluded  in  May,  19 14,  China  retains 
the  Sovereignty  over  Tibet,  but  is  not  permitted  to  make  the  country 
a  Chinese  Province.  Chinese  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  and 
England  received  full  commercial  rights.  England  may  not 
interfere,  however,  with  administrative  and  other  purely  Tibetan 
matters.  This  concession  was  probably  granted  from  fear  of 
Russian  interference,  as  Russia  and  England  had  agreed  not  to 
appoint  representatives  or  other  agents  for  Tibet.  The  only 
matter  still  in  dispute  is  the  regulation  of  the  South  Eastern  fron- 
tier between  Tibet  and  China.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  England  should  have  called  upon  the  Island  State 
of  Japan  to  protect  British  interests  in  Central  Asia,  the  more 
so,  as  Japan  has  been  a  decided  rival  to  English  aspirations  in 
the  Yangtse-Valley,  where  England  has  not  so  far  been  very 
anxious  to  guard  her  commercial  and  industrial  monopoly.  There 
can  be  no  better  illustration  of  the  old  saying  of  "setting  a  fox 
to  keep  the  geese".  The  goose  in  the  present  case  is  China, 
which,  without  the  slightest  cause,  is  accused  of  hostile  intentions. 
No  reference  is  made  by  the  "Novoje  Wremja"  to  France.  If 
that  country,  would  have  joined  her  allies  in  their  action  in  the 
East  as  well,  the  Triple  Entente  would  show  its  unanimity  there 
to  the  amusement  of  all  neutrals. 

Curious  things  have  happened  in  the  East  since  Germany 
has  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  that  quarter.  And  even 
more  curious  things  may  happen.  If  China  should  make  common 
cause  with  Japan,  she  might  be  better  able  to  escape  Japanese 
aggression.  Japan  does  not  want  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  but  aims  at  gaining  the  right  of  leadership  over 
the  whole  of  the  Chinese  territories.  If  China  should  concede 
this,  she  would  at  least  be  free  from  any  further  attacks. 

What  would  the  Triple  Entente  say,  if  things  should  take 
this  turn  ?  The  Power,  which  stands  to  gain,  is  their  own  ally, 
whom  they  have  entrusted  with  the  task  of  shaping  their  fate 
in  the  Far  East. 

But  Where  is  America?  America,  which  has  made  a 
principle  of  foreign  policy  of  China's  integrity  and  independence. 
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The  common  Goal. 

What  an  Austrian  writes  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Berlin. 
An  expert  opinion  upon  the  military  situation  in  the  East. 

Yeomans  service  rendered  by  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy's armies. 

The  highly  important  military  services  which  the  Austrians 
have  rendered  during  the  present  campaign,  in  checking  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  Russians  and  holding  them  back 
until  such  a  time  as  Germany  could  marshall  her  armies  in  the 
East,  are  not  so  generally  appreciated  as  they  deserve. 

The  following  letter,  published  in  the  "Lokal-Anzeiger", 
by  a  military  expert,  who  writes  from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  East, 
to  his  friend  in  Berlin,  deserves  special  attention,  as  demon- 
strating the  Yeomans  work  in  the  field,  which  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  forces  have  accomplished,  which  were,  what  might  be 
termed,  the  foundation  upon  which  it  was  possible  to  build  up 
the  great  decisive  engagements  which  have  followed.  The  writer 
says: 

"I  will  at  once  seek  to  place  before  you,  the  relations 
between  our  retreats  in  Galicia  and  your  victories,  in  such  manner 
that  the  censorship  will  not  draw  a  big  thick  black  line  across 
the  whole. 

To  advance  upon  Berlin. 

"With  this  object,  I  must  commence  at  the  beginning. 
As  we  all  know,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  understanding 
with  the  French  Staff,  the  Russians  were  engaged  to  make  an 
immediate  advance  upon  Berlin.  God  forbid  that  such  a 
plan  should  have  succeeded!  It  did  not  succeed,  and  note  my 
friend,  that  that  was  the  first  great  service  rendered  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  army.  The  Russians  were  attacked  and  thrown  back, 
in  the  two  brilliant  assaults  upon  Lublin  and  Zamosk,  with  such 
force,  that  they  found  it  quite  impossible  to  keep  their  word  with 
the  French. 

Russian  calculations. 

"The  Russian  general  staff  had  reckoned  upon  an  attack 
with  a  relatively  small  .army  in  East  Prussia,  until,  with  her  main 
strength,  she  had  decimated  the  Austro-Hungarian  army.  But 
Dankl  stormed  victoriously  forward  at  Trampol,  Krasnik,  Nied- 
wice,  Dusa  and  Lublin.  Auffenberg  faced  the  far  more  numerous 
forces  than  his  own,  commanded  by  General  Plehwe,  at  Tomaszow 
and  Komarow  and,  at  Lemberg,  Boroevic  held  back  the  fierce 
attacks  of  the  forces  under  General  Iwanow,  for  eight  days  long. 
Iwanow  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  Russias  Generals 
and  had  seven  divisions  more  under  his  command  than  Boroevic. 

Beaten  back. 

"The  second  battle  of  Lemberg,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
superiority  in  numbers  of  the  enemy,  proved  well  nigh  a  cata- 
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strophe  for  the  Russians!  They  displayed  the  same  kind  fo 
development  as  in  the  recent  engagements  about  Lodz,  only  on 
bigger  lines. 

"At  Grodek,  Boroevic — whose  name  is  far  too  little  known 
by  you  outside — held  the  Russians  so  fast  that  they  were  un- 
able to  move.  Then,  from  the  south,  came  our  second  army 
under  Bohm-Ermolli,  along  and  in  the  north  Auffenberg,  with 
the  centre  point  of  Rawaruska,  appeared  in  the  field,  pressing 
the  corps  he  had  beaten  upon  Lemberg.  But  just  as  it  was  at 
first  at  Lodz,  with  the  Germans,  so  at  the  eleventh  hour,  owing 
to  the  advance  of  five  army  corps,  as  re-inforcements,  by  the 
Russians,  Auffenberg  had  to  retire  to  avoid  being  taken  between 
two  fires.  That  necessitated  the  tactical  retreat  of  the  victorious 
Austrian  army,  which  took  with  it  20,000  prisoners  and  80  cap- 
tured guns. 

Odds  three  to  one! 

"Three  to  one  were  the  forces  against  us.  Against  one 
Austrian  division  came  three  Russian!  All  the  same  the  Russians 
could  not  prevent  us  from  getting  free  of  them  just  when  and 
how  we  pleased,  taking  with  us  all  the  prisoners  and  guns  we 
had  captured,  and  our  forming  a  second  line  of  defence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  San.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  Russians  at  that  time,  we  were  then  in  a  fair  way 
to  upset  their  entire  plans  of  campaign,  against  us  and  East 
Prussia.  But,  the  boldness  of  our  attack  and  our  unexpected 
offensive  tactics  upon  the  chief  forces  of  the  Russians,  drew  upon 
us  their  main  strengths.  The  genial  Hindenburg  in  the  meantime 
was  enabled,  to  defeat  the  armies  of  Samsonoff  and  Rennen- 
kampf  in  part  destroy  or  drive  them  into  the  Masurian  lakes. 
From  that  out  there  was  no  more  any  possibility  of  a  Russian 
advance  upon  Berlin. — They  could  no  longer  help  the  French 
and  had  to  look  after  themselves.  Now  you  will  understand  what 
Hindenburg  meant,  when  he  said,  that  without  the  Austrians, 
he  could  never  have  won  the  battles  of  East  Prussia.  That  is 
not  a  compliment  to  the  ally,  but  the  full  truth. 

Second  offensive  move. 

"Our  second  offensive  movement  commenced.  Hindenburg, 
who,  up  above,  had  driven  the  enemy  back,  came  with  the  major 
portion  of  his  troops  downwards  and  united  himself  with  our 
forces  at  Oswiecim.  From  that  you  can  see  how  united  the  joint 
actions  of  our  armies  were.  They  do  not  form  two  operating 
portions  but  one  body  with  the  same  goal,  to  which  all  other 
interests  are  sacrificed.  In  such  spirit,  you  will  understand,  how 
it  was,  that  at  one  time  Hindenburg  joined  the  left  wing  of  our 
army,  when  it  came  to  a  second  offensive.  Przemysl  was  relieved, 
the  Russians  were  chased  over  the  San  and  Bukowina  cleared 
of  them.  In  Russian  Poland  Dankl  had  already  his  hand  upon 
Iwangorod,  and,  in  Warsaw,  one  heard  the  thunder  of  the  Hinden- 
burg cannons. 

Russias  vast  reservoir. 

"Now  the  Russians  pumped  their  vast  reservoir  almost  dry. 
All  corps  from  Turkestan,  Siberia,  Caucasus  were  brought  to 
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the  front  and  thrown  onto  the  rear  of  Hindenburg,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Russians,  which  she  was  able  to  place  in  the  field,  naturally, 
worked  also  upon  the  army  of  Dankl,  who  had  to  retire  from 
acquired  territory  in  line  with  Hindenburg.  And  now,  once 
more,  there  stood  the  danger  of  a  renewed  aggressive  movement 
of  the  Russians  against  the  Allies,  but  this  time  against  Posen 
and  Silesia,  which  was  commenced  with  an  enormous  numerical 
superiority  of  the  enemy. 

"The  common  goal,  dear  friend!  At  this  critical  moment 
the  Austrian  troops  were  advancing  in  victorious  line  through 
Galicia.  The  Russians  forthwith  hurled  80  000  men  upon  Lem- 
berg,  in  order  to  defend  that  town  from  Stryf,  the  Austrian  who 
was  pressing  forward.  You  can  imagine  what  that  signified 
to  us:  Lemberg  freed!  But  the  common  goal,  dear  friend!  And 
for  us  Austrians,  as  with  you  Germans  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
common  goal,  which  was  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  Russians 
upon  Berlin.  For  to  us  the  fact  of  'The  Russians  in  Berlin', 
would  signify  the  same  catastrophe  as  for  yourselves;  why,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain. 

A  stern  necessity. 

"In  order  to  reach  that  common  goal,  there  was  but  one 
thing  for  us  Austrians,  which  was  to  so  alter  our  front,  that  your 
Hindenburg  and  our  Dankl  should  be  in  position  to  resist  the 
terrible  onslaught  of  the  Russian  masses.  All  the  details  of  this 
new  grouping,  one  naturally  cannot  give  away  at  the  present  time. 
All  I  can  say,  is,  that  German  officers  have  assured  me,  that 
Conrad — whom  you  always  falsely  call  Hotzendorf — developed 
a  stroke  of  genius.  Przemysl  is  all  the  same  still  besieged,  Czer- 
nowitz  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  but  their  advance 
against  Breslau  and  Posen  is  finally  dead.  That  was  the  most 
important.    Przemysl  and  Czernowitz  we  will  get  back. 

"It  would  be  foolish  for  us  Austrians  to  say  that  in  view 
of  our  faithfulness  to  our  union,  we  had  sacrificed  our  land  to 
save  yours  from  invasion.  That  is  not  right!  We  followed  iron 
necessity  and  the  reaching  of  the  common  goal.  That  in  so  doing 
we  had  to  relax  our  hold  on  the  fruits  of  victories  hitherto  gained 
and  for  the  second  time— although  victorious  along  the  entire 
line — retire — dear  friend  thereto  belongs  much  self  sacrifice, 
but  we  had  to  do  it.  Our  troops  muttered  pretty  badly,  when 
they  received  the  order  to  retire — that  you  can  believe  me. 

"But,  the  common  goal!" 
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Austro -Hungarian  finances. 
Director  Philipp  Broch  tells  of  the  effects  of  the  war 
upon  the  Industrial  interests  of  the  Monarchy. 

Many  branches  stimulated. 
Vienna  banks  have  a  capital  of  six  milliards. 
Crops  largely  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 

A  brillant  outlook. 

We  all  knew  of  the  satisfactory  conditions  in  which  German 
finance  and  industry  were  found  to  be  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  It  was  astonishing,  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging, 
in  the  interests  of  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  war. 

But,  far  more  surprising  and  just  as  important  it  is  to  hear 
from  the  mouth  of  an  expert,  that  the  financial  and  industrial 
situation  in  Austro-Hungary  is  likewise  in  just  as  good  a  condition 
as  that  of  her  ally. 

Director  Philipp  Broch,  of  the  Allgemeine  Verkehrs-Bank, 
one  of  Austrias  foremost  financiers,  has  just  lately  given  a  dis- 
course on  the  above  subject,  in  Vienna,  before  a  most  numerous 
and  distinguished  audience.    Amongst  other  things  he  said:  — 

"When  the  war  broke  out,  it  found  us  in  a  condition  of  ever 
growing  conjuncture.  A  recent  financial  crisis  had  been  satis- 
factorily overcome,  money  was  easy,  bank  discount  from  6  to 
4%  and  private  discount  had  sunk  to  3%.  Note  issue,  which 
in  the  previous  year  had  been  reduced  by  322  millions,  had  been 
further  reduced  by  360  millions  kronen,  and  on  the  23  of  July  1914, 
was  2,130  millions  whilst  the  banks  held  in  gold,  silver  and  bills 
1589  millions,  namely  74%  as  against  the  note  issue.  According 
to  the  law  of  covering,  the  Bank  was  entitled  to  issue  1800  million 
more  notes,  so  that  we  can  say  that  at  the  outset  of  the  war  we 
were  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  financially. 

Outbreak  of  war. 

"It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
there  was  considerable  perturbation  in  the  popular  mind  and 
the  application  of  the  moratorium  appeared  to  cloud  the  situation 
still  further.  The  close  relations  of  the  Austrian  banks  with  the 
national  industries  gave  the  general  industrial  life  of  the  country 
a  considerable  support.  It  was  then  that  the  Tightness  of  the  policy 
of  the  Austrian  banks  in  their  close  connection  with  the  national 
industries  was  clearly  shown,  and  the  industrialisation  of  the 
banks,  which  had  been  so  often  criticised,  was  proved  to  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  industry.  This  is  shown  at  best  by  the 
severest  crisis  through  which  England  has  yet  passed,  wherein, 
at  the  last  hour,  it  was  sought  to  save  the  commercial  situation 
by  an  appeal  to  the  industrial  banks. 

Big  resources. 

"The  Vienna  banks  alone  dispose  of  wealth  of  1  milliard 
and  300  millions  of  kronen  and  represent  a  capital  of  nigh  upon 
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6  milliards  and  a  half,  or  twice  the  general  and  usual  note  issue 
of  the  monarchy.  To  this  must  be  added  the  capital  amounting 
to  milliards  which  has  been  gathered  together  by  the  provincial 
financial  institutes  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  All  this  stands  to 
the  service  of  inland  production.  Free  from  large  foreign  respon- 
sibilities, the  banks  can  devote  the  whole  of  their  strength  to  the 
defence  of  home  commerce. 

"Pessimism  as  regards  our  financial  state  is  unjustified. 
The  banknotes  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  bank  are  full  face  value, 
in  view  of  the  ample  gold  covering.  At  the  end  of  1 913  the  note 
covering  in  the  Belgian  National  Bank  amounted  to  26,6  percent, 
Bank  of  Holland  47,4,  German  Reichsbank  44,5,  Swiss  National 
Bank  51,2,  Russian  National  Bank  55,7,  Ban  que  de  France  58,4, 
Bank  of  Italy  58.5,  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  58.3.  The  rise  in 
the  bank  rate  had  therefore  no  inner,  but  outside  technical  ground." 

After  showing  the  enormous  economies  to  the  nation,  through 
the  inability  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  luxuries  made  abroad  Director 
Broch  went  on  to  say:  "War  is  not  only  a  disturber,  but  also  a 
great  orderer,  and,  as  such,  a  fructifier  of  commerce. 

"The  crops  of  the  present  year  have  augmented  from  3906 
millions  in  the  past  year  to  5184,  an  increase  of  1278  millions, 
which  has  been  further  augmented  by  the  rise  of  prices  for  hay, 
horses  and  cattle.  From  that  there  comes  an  increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  rural  population.  Forestry  in  like  benefits 
by  the  rise  in  prices. 

"Sheeps  wool  ware,  cotton  ware,  fur,  leather,  shoe,  saddlery, 
iron  and  steel  industries  amongst  many  others  have  benefited 
very  highly,  and,  of  course,  the  innumerable  materials  connected 
with  munitions  and  outfits  for  war.  So  also  with  locomotive 
works,  iron  rails  &c.  &c. 

"Austria  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  national  wealth 
of  labour  and  material.  So  far  she  had  not  sufficiently  developed 
that  material  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  manual  labor.  Out 
of  ten  thousand  men  in  Germany,  three  leave  the  home,  but  in 
Austria  45.  When  the  war  is  happily  concluded,  we  stand  before 
a  new  epoch.  With  ease  the  monarchy  will  find  the  costs  of  the 
war.  The  taxing  power  of  the  two  states  brings  in  yearly  five 
milliards. 

"The  financial  stability  of  the  monarchy  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  each  year  there  is  a  surplus  of  capital  of  two  milliards, 
of  which  one  milliard  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
the  other  in  investments  in  securities. 

A  surplus  of  capital. 

"At  the  time  being  the  Monarchy  finds  itself  with  a  surplus 
of  capital,  for  which  investment  fails,  leaving  an  overflow  of 
ready  cash.  Through  the  war  loan  issues  that  floating  capital 
has  found  a  very  profitable  investment.  Here  is  the  advantage, 
that  idle  capital  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  have  a  quotable 
value  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  service  to  the  fatherland,  and 
will  manifest  to  the  world  at  large  the  patriotic  stability  of  the 
nation. 

"An  intensive  working  out  of  our  landed  wealth  and  resources 
will  commence  when  peace  comes.    What  an  outlook  opens,  is 
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shown  by  a  comparison  with  Germany.  There  were  in  1913, 
on  the  average,  on  a  hektar  of  cultivated  cornfield,  in  Austria 
12.7,  in  Hungary  12.8,  in  Germany  23.6  meterzentner  harvested. 
But  Germany  utilised  120  million  marks  worth  of  saltpetre  and 
we  but  18  millions.  That  shows  what  possibilities  there  are  of 
improvement  in  cultivation." 

"Raise  capital!  That  word  so  often  spoken,  so  little  under- 
stood. What  is  'capital'  ?  Capital  is  work  and  principle.  All  the 
thousand  things  which  in  our  ideas  have  but  a  nebulous  under- 
standing, from  the  wooden  stock  of  the  rifle  to  the  great  creation 
of  the  motor  batteries,  which  have  made  the  fame  of  the  Austrian 
weapon  industry  and  have  astonished  the  entire  world.  (Loud 
applause.)  The  whole  gamut,  from  the  requisitioned  peasant 
wagon  to  the  skilfully  constructed  flying  machine,  are,  as 
everything,  which  we  have  and  need,  nothing  else  but  labor  and 
capital. 

"The  war  has  brought  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  the  State,  in  its  industrial  just  as  much  as  in  its  military  power 
of  resistance.  When  this  war,  after  the  fulfilling  of  all  our  duties 
and  obligations,  is  happily  ended,  we  will  not  only  compel  the 
world  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  our  industrial  and  military 
power,  but  we  will  achieve  a  due  position  to  which  we  are  entitled 
by  the  solidarity  of  our  business  life  and  our  state  credit.  Above 
all  must  we  learn  to  rely  upon  our  own  strength  more  than  we 
have  done  hitherto.  We  were  commercially  and  financially  strong 
enough,  to  form  the  Austro-Hungary  of  today,  from  our  own 
power;  from  the  inconquerable  spring  of  our  national  wealth, 
we  will  find  the  strength,  the  renewed  power  and  steadfastness, 
upon  which  to  build  a  richer  Austro-Hungary." 
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The  Negotiations  Between  Austria -Hungary 

and  Servia. 

Austro-Hungary's  Patience  with  a  Government 
of  Criminals. 

Three  Weeks  of  Negotiations,  Not  Rash,  Harsh  Demands, 
as  British  Press  Lies  Have  Told  Us. 

By  Dr.  Nicholas  de  Pavolsky. 

The  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Post 
is  selected  as  an  introduction: 

Why  the  Original  Ultimatum? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  We  have  had  abundant  explanations,  both  official  and 
from  self-appointed  spokesmen,  of  the  reasons  why  each  Power 
had  to  go  to  war  with  the  rest.  But  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
any  statement  giving  the  German  or  Austrian  view  of  the  reasons 
why  the  initial  demand  on  Servia  had  to  be  made  in  the  form 
of  an  ultimatum  without  preliminary  negotiation,  so  that  no 
time  was  allowed  for  such  discussion  as  is  the  ordinary  method 
for  averting  war.  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  did  more  to  set 
American  public  opinion  against  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
at  the  start  than  this  fact;  and  few  things  would  do  more  to  set 
the  German  side  right  with  the  American  public  than  a  satis- 
factory account  of  the  necessity  for  this  precipitateness. 

Steven  T.  BYINGTON. 

Ballard  Vale,  Mass. 

Have  the  newpapers  answered  the  questions  in  this  letter  ? 

Many  people  appear  to  be  under  the  impression,  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  came  together  some  fine  afternoon, 
and,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  decided  to  send  a  little  Ultimatum 
to  Servia,  which  country,  in  her  turn,  was  greatly  surprised,  having 
heard  nothing  of  any  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  Austria-Hungary, 
when  she  received  the  Ultimatum  by  special  delivery. 

Mr.  Byington's  ignorance  of  what  happened  before  the 
Ultimatum  was  sent  is  deplorable,  but  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  way  the  American  press  is  managed.  He  is  one  of  the  many 
thousands  of  us  who  read  the  headlines  on  the  first  page,  and 
such  items  as  interest  them  especially,  perhaps  the  baseball  reports 
or  the  financial  page.  The  rest  of  the  family  pay  close  attention 
to  the  divorce  trials  and  the  doings  of  the  different  "sets"  who 
are  spending  the  money  their  fathers  made  more  or  less  honestly, 
in  vulgar  amusements. 

We  Americans  are  so  busy  that  we  know  practically  nothing 
of  European  affairs.  Our  press  feeds  us  with  backstairs  gossip, 
silly  cartoons,  and  little  else.  The  newpapers  are  altogether  too 
big.  They  contain  too  much  trash.  The  enquirer  (Mr.  Byington) 
did  not  read  anything  about  the  conflict  between  Austria- Hungary 
and  Servia,  until  the  details  appeared  on  the  first  page  under 
a  scare-head.    He  does  not  know  that  the  investigation  started 
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after  the  frightful  murder  of  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and 
his  wife  was  not  ended  in  the  American  way,  i.  e.,  by  a  coroner's 
jury  giving  a  verdict  of  "Killed  by  persons  unknown".  He  did 
not  read,  partly  because  many  American  papers  did  not  print 
it  at  all,  and  partly  because  he  overlooks  items  without  three- 
inch  headlines,  that  the  Austrian  authorities  had  discovered  the 
following  facts: 

The  murderers  of  the  Archduke  and  his  wife  had  been  hired 
by  high  Officials  in  the  service  of  the  Servian  Government;  they 
had  been  furnished  with  bombs  and  pistols  by  high  Servian  Army 
Officers  who  also  gave  them  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  weapons; 
the  Servian  Officials  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  border  had  been 
given  instuctions  by  their  superiors  to  furnish  them  with  passes 
and  other  papers  facilitating  their  trip  to  Serajevo,  and  the  papers 
found  on  the  prisoners  showed  that  they  were  even  told  where 
to  place  themselves  in  order  not  to  miss  the  chance.  He  does 
not  know  that  indications  point  strongly  to  the  fact  that  Prince 
George  of  Servia  was  the  real  head  of  the  whole  damnable  con- 
spiracy. 

Your  friend  and  many  other  readers  do  not  know  this, 
because  our  newspapers  are  too  much  taken  up  with  the  im- 
portant question  as  to  who  is  going  to  win  the  pennant  or  some 
sensational  murder  trial.  Because  the  newspapers  are  filled 
with  trivial  and  unimportant  articles,  they  did  not  give  the  above 
highly  valuable  information,  which  finally  culminated  in  a  world 
war.  The  editors  of  the  newspapers  themselves  did  not  under- 
stand that  this  murder  was  of  a  very  important  nature,  and  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  Most  of  them  probably  did  not 
know  where  Serajevo  was  situated,  and  had  only  a  dim  recollection 
that  Servia  was  somewhere  in  the  Southeast  of  Europe.  But 
Servia,  small  as  it  may  be,  has  a  standing  army,  which,  if  situated 
on  our  borders,  could  march  through  the  United  Stated. 

Now  what  did  Austria-Hungary  do  ?  She  offered  to  give 
to  Servia  the  whole  material  collected  during  the  investigation. 
She  asked  Servia  to  bring  the  conspirators  to  trial  and  to  punish 
them ;  she  demanded  that  the  societies  which  openly  declared 
that  it  was  their  aim  to  foment  revolution  in  Austria-Hungarian 
territory  be  dissolved,  and  that  teachers  in  the  Servian  public 
schools  should  not  be  allowed  to  tell  their  pupils  in  regular  courses 
of  instruction  that  it  was  their  duty  to  attack  Austria-Hungary 
by  all  means  at  their  command.  In  addition,  Austria,  fearing 
that  the  Servian  authorities  would  shield  the  conspirators,  asked 
to  be  permitted  to  be  represented  during  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation, corresponding  about  tho  the  kind  of  judicial  inquiry 
before  a  magistrate  and  sometimes  called  in  this  country  a  John 
Doe  proceeding.  Considering  the  evidence  which  Austria  -  Hungary 
possessed,  her  demands  were  mild. 

What  did  Servia  do  ?  Her  Prime  Minister  immediately  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  asked  for  instructions.  He  was  told  to 
reject  the  Austrian  demands,  and  did  so  in  a  roundabout  way, 
stating  that  Servia  could  never  permit  another  power  to  try  Servian 
subjects  in  Servian  courts.  But  this  had  never  been  proposed, 
on  the  contrary  Austria-Hungary  wanted  to  be  represented  at 
the  preliminary  inquiry  only,  not  at  the  trial.  She  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  the  truth  became  known,  and  nothing  else.  This 
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Servia  would  not  allow  to  happen,  and  therefore  delayed  the 
matter  for  fully  three  weeks.  In  the  meantime  Russia  started 
the  mobilization  of  her  whole  army,  against  Germany  as  well 
as  Austria- Hungary.  Only  when  these  facts  became  known,  the 
latter  sent  the  Ultimatum,  at  the  same  time  notifying  the  Tsar, 
that  she  intended  to  punish  Servia,  but  would  guarantee  not  to 
take  one  square  inch  of  hre  territory.  Could  Austria-Hungary 
be  expected  to  say  less  ? 

Perhaps  your  friend  and  a  few  other  Americans  will  now 
understand  that  the  initial  demands  were  not  made  in  haste 
or  in  the  form  of  an  Ultimatum,  and  that  long  preliminary 
negotiations  took  place.  However,  the  interval  was  used  by 
Servia  and  Russia  to  get  their  troops  ready  for  the  war  they 
wanted.  It  may  be  added  that  at  least  two  of  the  Servian  offi- 
cials who  have  been  clearly  proven  to  have  been  the  instigators 
of  the  murder,  have  been  promoted  by  the  Servian  govern- 
ment. 

A  most  interesting  phase  of  this  incident  is  the  position  the 
inquirer  (Mr.  Byington)  takes.  He  has  not  read  or  heard  any- 
thing of  the  long  drawn  out  negotiations  between  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Servia  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not 
take  place.  "What  I  do  not  know,  does  not  exist"  is  the  peculiar 
state  of  mind  of  many  a  reader;  what  he  sees  in  his  newspaper 
he  believes,  and  what  they  do  not  print,  has,  of  course,  not 
happened.  (Vital  Issue.) 
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Russia  and  Servia. 
By  Count  Julius  Andrassy, 

Privy  Councillor,  late  Royal  Hungarian  Cabinet  Minister. 

Budapest. 

The  collection  of  documents  recently  published  by  the  English 
Government  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  historical  events 
preceding  the  war.  The  most  important  part  of  the  collection  is 
that  treating  of  Sasonoff's  point  of  view  with  regard  to  Servia. 

The  cause  of  the  world  war  is  to  be  found  in  the  rigid  dogma 
of  Sasonoff's  policy,  according  to  which  the  absolute  independence 
of  Servia  and  her  preservation  of  a  dignity  and  strength  worthy 
of  an  independent  State  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  Russia.  Before 
we  had  taken  any  steps  to  punish  the  Serajevo  murder  the  Russian 
Ambassador  in  Vienna  emphasises  that  Russia  cannot  tolerate  the 
humiliation  of  Servia.  Russia  declares  that  she  cannot  remain 
neutral  even  if  we  give  an  assurance  not  to  infringe  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Servia  and  to  respect  her  political  independence. 
Neither  can  she  tolerate  the  defeat  of  the  Servian  army,  because 
this  might  lead  to  Servia's  political  dependence.  With  classical 
precision  Sasonoff  expresses  this  point  of  view  to  the  English 
Ambassador,  by  saying:  "It  is  evident  that  Servia's  dependence 
from  Austria-Hungary  would  be  as  untolerable  to  Russia  as  the 
dependence  of  the  Netherlands  from  Germany  would  be  to  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  worth  while  to  analyse  this  historical  declaration,  sealed 
as  it  is  by  the  blood  of  millions. 

First  of  all  I  must  point  out  that  the  Russian  point  of  view 
does  not  by  any  means  represent  an  old  political  dogma  of 
Russia's,  but  a  conviction  of  quite  recent  date.  Russia  used  to 
think  of  Servia  differently  from  what  she  does  to-day.  Catherine 
the  Great  considered  the  Servian  territory  as  of  such  minor  im- 
portance to  Russia  that  she  frequently  suggested  our  occupation 
of  the  Servian  lands.  The  same  offer  was  made  by  Alexander  I. 
in  Napoleonic  times.  This  policy  was  not  even  changed  when 
Servia  became  an  independent  State. 

Servia  as  Russia's  bait. 

Russia  did  not  always  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  Ser- 
vian State ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  Servia's  interests  used  to  be  the 
tempting  bait  by  which  Russia  tried  to  win  us  for  her  oriental 
policy.  In  1875 — 1878  Gortschakoff  made  frequent  attempts 
to  induce  us  to  undertake  an  action  against  Turkey,  promising 
us  as  a  consideration  Bosnia  and  Herzegowina,  both  of  which 
countries  were  inhabited  by  Servians  and  represented  the  object 
of  Servia's  heart's  desire. 

Even  subsequent  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  Russia  continues 
the  policy  founded  upon  satisfying  us  at  Servia's  cost.  At  that 
time  she  made  Bulgaria  the  object  of  her  schemes.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  free  hand  in  Bulgaria  she  is  disposed  to  support  us 
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at  Servia's  cost.  In  1881  and  1883  she  makes  agreements  with 
us  concerning  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegowina.  Im- 
mediately before  the  actual  annexation  Iswolsky  does  the  same 
thing — although  no  longer  because  of  Bulgaria,  but  because  of 
the  advantages  hoped  for  in  the  Dardanelles  question — by  de- 
claring Russia's  assent  to  the  annexation. 

When  Battenberg  had  defeated  King  Milan  Servia's  fate 
did  not  by  any  means  touch  Russia's  heart.  She  did  not  even 
wax  jealous  when  we  saved  Servia  and  strengthened  our  influence 
there.  With  Russia  looking  on  apathetically  we  had  to  save 
the  very  Servia,  for  whose  sake  the  blood  of  the  honest  peaceful 
Muschiks  is  now  being  shed. 

And  for  that  policy  Russia  has  very  serious  motives  of  her 

own. 

Russia  has  no  interests  in  Servia. 

Servia  is  situated  400 — 500  kilometres  from  the  Russian 
border.  Servia  is  not  situated  between  Russia  and  ourselves. 
Nor  has  Russia  any  economic  interests  to  speak  of  in  Servia. 
There  is  hardly  any  commerce  carried  on  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Even  the  most  natural  expansion  of  Russia  does  not  lead 
through  Servia.  Russian  interests  are  in  the  main  fixed  on  the 
Black  Sea. 

On  the  other  hand  Servia  is  our  immediate  neighbour.  Bel- 
grade forms  the  key  of  the  Danube  valley.  Servia  is  wedged 
between  Hungary  and  Bosnia,  and  if  the  Russian  says  that  he 
is  racially  akin  to  the  Servian  we  can  point  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  millions  real  Servians  living  in  Austria-Hungary. 

In  view  of  her  eccentric  situation  Servia  does  not  protect 
Russia  from  attack.  Russia's  policy  is  therefore  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  question  of  Servia's  fate  is  not  vital  to  Russia.  A 
Servian  alliance  with  us  cannot  jeopardise  Russia,  but  a  Russian 
alliance  with  Servia  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to 
us  because 

it  places  us  between  two  fires. 

Undoubtedly  Sasonoff  is  led  by  great  political  motives,  it 
should  be  emphasised  however  that  these  are  not  of  a  defensive 
but  an  aggressive  Character.  The  independence  of  Servia  attains 
decisive  importance  the  moment  Russia  determines  to  make  war 
on  us.  Servia  is  one  of  the  sharp  blades  of  the  scissors  for 
Russia  to  cut  through  our  life  thread. 

There  is  yet  another  cause.  Russia  has  made  many  an  effort 
to  liberate  the  Balkan  nations,  in  order  to  secure  the  hegemony 
in  the  Balkans  for  herself.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  nations 
would  not  be  grateful.  Servia  remained  Russia's  only  faithful 
shield-bearer.  If  Servia  had  not  found  proper  protection  at  the 
hands  of  Russia,  if  she  had  felt  that  she  might  be  punished  for 
her  madcap  policy  directed  against  us,  Russia  would  have  lost 
this  last  stay  too  and  her  oriental  policy  v/ould  have  ended  in  com- 
plete failure.  So  it  came  about  that  Russia  remained  loyal  to 
Servia.  So  Sasonoff 's  axiom  is  intelligible;  it  can  be  traced  to 
real  political  interests.  Only,  the  reason  why  he  clings  to  Servia's 
full  independence  ist  not  to  secure  peace  and  energetic  develop- 
ment for  Russia,  but  because  there  is  no  other  way  open  to  him 
of  continuing  his  aggressive  policy. 
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If  Russia  would  be  satisfied  with  the  free  development  of 
Slavic  and  Orthodox  culture,  which  has  already  been  achieved 
on  the  Balkans,  if  she  would  content  herself  with  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  Balkan  nations  and  with  developing  her  own 
huge  resources,  thus  increasing  from  day  to  day  her  importance 
in  the  councils  of  Europe,  then  she  need  not  have  sacrificed  Russian 
blood  and  substance  in  order  that  Servia  should  not  be  made 
to  atone  for  protecting  conspiracies  and  tolerating  assassination. 

So  the  English  Blue  Book  illustrates  what  it  did  not  by  any 
means  wish  to  prove,  viz.  that  Russia  had 

decided  to  make  war  sooner  or  later, 

and  that  in  the  interests  of  her  aggressive  policy  she  posed  as 
Servia's  protector.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  making  war  for  the 
sake  of  Servia;  it  was  a  matter  of  being  on  the  side  of  Servia  for 
the  sake  of  the  future  inevitable  war.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  Sasonoff  did  not  wish  as  yet  to  force  the  final 
issue.  But  when  the  South-Slavic  agitation  was  placed  into  the 
limelight  by  a  crime,  he  was  determined  not  to  tolerate  any  so- 
lution which  would  have  removed  the  Servian  splinter  from  our 
body  and  which  would  have  rendered  problematical  the  joint  war 
against  us  intended  by  Russia  and  Servia  for  the  near  future. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  aggressive  policy  conforms  with 
public  opinion  in  Russia;  nor  do  I  know  whether  England  is  con- 
tent to  bleed  for  Russian  ambition.  The  answer  is  reserved  to 
the  future  when  the  war  will  rage  no  more.  But  what  I  do  know 
is  that  from  Sasonoff's  point  of  view  we  can  learn  the  lesson 
that  we  cannot  entertain  any  solution  that  does  not  secure  order 
within  our  borders  and  removes  the  Southern  Slavic  danger; 
further  that  we  could  not  have  avoided  this  war  no  matter  how 
much  we  should  have  humiliated  ourselves. 
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A  Word  to  America. 
By  a  prominent  Austro-Hungarian  Statesman. 

There  has  always  existed  in  Austria-Hungary  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  America,  and  we  have  believed  that  it  was  not 
altogether  unreciprocated.  We  knew  very  well  that  we  were 
not  so  much  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people  over  there  as  they  were 
in  ours.  Many  Americans  have  very  indistinct  ideas,  if  any,  about 
Austria-Hungary,  and  when  they  have  chanced  to  visit  us  we 
did  not  know  which  side  ought  to  be  the  more  ashamed,  we  that 
one  abroad  had  heard  so  little  concerning  us,  or  our  visitors 
because  they  possessed  so  little  knowledge  of  European  geography, 
history  and  politics. 

But  if  Americans,  with  the  exception  of  those  living  here, 
know  us  but  slightly,  it  is  likewise  true  that  their  acquaintance 
with  Germany  is  limited.  The  articles  which  the  ex-president 
of  Harvard  University,  Chas.  W.  Eliot,  wrote  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  in  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  public  opinion 
of  America,  were  remarkable  indications  of  how  exclusively 
the  views  of  German  life  and  activity  held  there  are  drawn  from 
English  sources.  The  Germany  which  he  condemns,  and  to  a 
very  slight  degree  praises,  is  as  different  from  the  real  one  as 
a  caricature  is  from  a  photograph.  Germany,  according  to 
Dr.  Eliot,  is  striving  for  a  world  wide  empire,  is  an  incorporation 
of  militarism  and  concludes  secret  treaties  without  the  knowledge 
of  its  people.  It  does  not  seem  to  him  worthy  of  mention  that 
England  has  appropriated  a  large  part  of  America,  half  Africa,  all 
India  and  all  Australia.  That  Russia  and  France  spend  much 
more  money  on  their  armies  than  Germany;  that  England  has 
laid  down  the  fundamental  principle:  its  navy  must  be  as  strong 
as  that  of  any  other  two  countries  combined;  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  made  secret  agreements  with  France,  Belgium  and  Russia, 
which  he  denied  before  Parliament — these  are  facts  of  which  the 
learned  doctor  has  either  never  heard  or  has  forgotten.  In  his 
view  the  German  Empire  holds  Schleswig-Holstein,  nine-tenths 
of  whose  population  are  Germans,  in  its  power,  against  the  will 
of  the  latter,  and  is  altogether  a  detestable  conqueror  and  oppressor, 
in  distinction  to  England,  France  and  Russia  whom  he  apparently 
considers  received  their  great  possessions  as  a  gift.  The  good 
doctor  has  also  not  the  slightest  thought  of  the  well-known  love 
of  peace  of  our  Emperor  nor  does  he  appear  aware  of  the  unre- 
mitting efforts  of  the  German  Kaiser  to  preserve  the  peace.  In 
short  Dr.  Elliot  discloses  an  ignorance  concerning  us  and  Germany 
that  in  reference  to  America  would  be  surprising  in  one  of  the 
pupils  of  our  secondary  schools. 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  to  make  known  to 
Americans,  fed  with  English  representations,  that  the  Russian 
government  had  prepared  the  war  a  long  time  in  advance,  and 
that  the  English  ministers  had  some  time  back  laid  the  wire, 
so  that  it  only  needed  the  Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Nikolajewich  to 
press  the  button  for  the  explosion  to  follow. 
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Americans  who  know  Europe  and  have  a  sense  for  European 
ideas  like  the  philosopher  Fullerton  have  attempted  to  bring  home, 
in  some  degree  to  their  countrymen  the  truth  in  these  matters, 
and  what  they  have  not  succeeded  in  doing,  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  an  Austrian,  in  the  short  space  of  a  newspaper  article,  to 
accomplish.    Let  then  an  Englishman  be  quoted. 

In  the  year  1909,  there  appeared  in  the  English  monthly, 
''The  United  Service  Institution"  a  prize  article  written  by  a  British 
naval  officer,  in  which  the  following  sentences  occur:  "We  (Great 
Britain)  do  not  go  to  war  on  sentimental  grounds.  I  doubt  if 
we  have  ever  done  that.  War  is  the  outcome  of  commercial  disputes 
its  aim  is  to  force  upon  our  adversaries  by  means  of  the  sword, 
those  conditions  which  we  consider  necessary  for  creating  for 
ourselves  commercial  advantages.  We  make  use  of  all  thinkable 
pretexts  and  inducements  as  the  reasons  for  war,  but  trade  is 
the  one  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  them  all.  Whether  we  give  out 
that  a  defensive  purpose,  the  gaining  of  a  strategical  position, 
the  breach  of  treaties  and  what  not  else  has  been  the  occasion, 
all  of  these  rest  ultimately  on  trade,  the  simple  and  sufficient 
reason  for  which  is,  that  trade  is  for  us  a  vital  necessity".  That 
is  frankly  said.  And  now  comes  the  hypocrisy:  an  English  manu- 
facturer sent  to  Austrian,  and  probably  to  German  public  men 
also,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  his  business  announcement, 
to  which  he  appended  some  political  reflections  regretting  that 
in  Germany  the  teachers  and  clergy  had  not  impressed  it  upon 
the  people:  in  business  competition  foreign  countries  must  also 
be  allowed  to  live.  How  does  such  Pecksniffian  morality  please 
Americans  ? 

The  Russian  foreign  minister,  Sassonoff,  who  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  Duma  did  his  turn  as  a  political  thimble-rigger  with 
much  success,  has  called  upon  most  of  the  countries  which  are 
not  yet  at  war  with  us,  to  fall  upon  us,  and  secure  for  themselves 
a  part  of  the  booty,  a  portion  of  our  territory  or  something  from 
our  commerce  and  industry.  He  proclaimed  in  diplomatic 
circumlocutions  that  Russia  must  possess  Constantinople  and 
the  Dardanelles;  and  the  prime  minister  and  several  enthusiastic 
representatives  expressed  loud  and  openly  their  assent.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  England  will  if  victorious,  occupy  Palestine  and 
a  part  of  Arabia;  Japan  has  already  begun  to  take  China  in 
guardianship.  The  world  is  to  be  divided  up  anew,  and  the 
Americans  regard  this  as  something  very  fine,  if  they  can  only 
join  in  the  general  chase  to  run  Germany  down. 

The  removal  of  German  competition  from  the  markets  of 
the  world  can  however  be  the  end  in  view  of  only  that  small  number 
of  Americans  who  do  not  take  into  consideration  that  England 
and  Japan  would  possess  the  place  which  Germany  occupied. 
The  great  majority  ot  them  can  hardly  mean  this.  They  join 
in  the  uproar  against  Germany  simply  because  this  note  has  been 
struck,  and  take  sides  against  that  country  without  much  concern, 
because  New  York  following  London  and  Paris,  has  made  it  the 
fashion. 

If  England  would  starve  us  out,  the  Americans  find  it  na 
excellent  procedure  because  we  do  not  deserve  anything  bettre, 
and  if  Germany  takes  precautions  to  prevent  this,  why  it  is  a 
new  piece  of  wickedness  on  her  part,  against  which  the  sharpest 
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protests  must  be  made.  Lord  Rosebery  said  in  a  speech :  the  German- 
American  wishes  to  direct  America  as  the  little  Hindoo  does  the 
elephant  on  which  he  sits.  The  German-American  desires  only 
that  America  be  impartial,  while  the  English  leader  wants  to 
direct  the  elephant  on  the  wrong  road,  that  it  may  help  England 
tread  down  the  enemy  whom  she  cannot  herself  manage,  and  in 
so  doing  make  possibly  a  dangerous  false  step. 


America  and  the  War. 
By  Ladislaus  Baron  v.  Hengelmiiller, 

former  Ambassador  of  Austria-Hungary  to  the  United  States. 

Abbazia,  in  February. 

The  public  in  all  countries  has  followed  with  interest  the 
controversy  between  America  and  England  concerning  certain 
questions  of  maritime  law  in  time  of  war. 

The  American  government  has  remonstrated  against  the 
useless  and  vexatious  holding  up  of  their  ships,  with  the  conse- 
quent injury  done  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  English 
government  has  made  answer  in  a  friendly  tone,  stating  that 
it  will  be  as  considerate  as  possible,  but  in  no  wise  binding  itself 
by  a  definite  promise. 

Presented  in  this  way,  the  question  has  no  great  significance. 
So  long  as  the  right  of  nations  at  war  to  stop  neutral  ships,  and 
in  addition  thereto,  to  declare  what  they  please  to  be  contraband, 
is  admitted,  the  basis  for  the  discussion  whether  certain  measures 
taken  are  more  or  less  vexatious,  is  a  very  unstable  one,  and 
the  decision  dependent  alone  upon  the  determination  and  power 
of  one  or  the  other  party.  The  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that 
such  a  right  could  in  any  way  arise. 

As  the  thing  stands  to-day  private  American  citizens  sell 
to  England  and  her  allies  weapons,  ammunition,  foodstuffs  and 
all  kinds  of  contraband,  conditional  or  otherwise.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  existing  law  there  can  nothing  be  said  against 
this,  and  the  movement  started  to  stop  it  rests  on  considerations 
of  fairness  and  humanity.  This  movement  however  meets  with 
the  objection  that  its  success  would  mean  further  restraint  and 
damage  to  the  neutral  states.  The  same  American  manufacturers 
would  without  doubt,  with  like  willingness,  sell  their  goods  to 
the  German-Austrian  allies,  if  they  could  be  delivered.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  the  one  party  should  prevent  the  other  from 
bringing  away  the  goods,  but  it  is  not  such  a  matter  of  course 
that  a  neutral  power  should  tolerate  the  hindering  it  from  de- 
livering them,  and  is  explainable  only  when  one  considers  the 
origin  of  modern  maritime  law. 

The  nations  of  the  continent  have  for  centuries  been  war- 
ring with  each  other  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  have 
propounded  the  theory  of  a  European  balance  of  power,  under 
the  aegis  of  which  the  treaties  of  peace  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  made. 
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England  used  the  opportunity  offered  her  by  this  condition 
of  affairs  to  set  up  her  sole  dominion  on  the  sea,  and  with  that 
an  authority  over  the  extra-European  world.  In  this  way  sea- 
right  became  what  England  saw  good  to  make  it.  A  neutral 
power  of  such  importance  that  it  would  have  been  in  a  position 
to  maintain  effectually  the  interests  and  rights  of  neutrals  as 
such,  did  not  exist  during  those  wars. 

France  in  the  18th  century  counted  indeed  as  a  sea-power, 
but  she  was  herself  constantly  a  belligerent.  After  the  Napoleonic 
wars  there  was  for  a  long  time  only  one  power  on  the  sea,  and 
whatever  she  granted  later  in  the  19th  century  to  other  states, 
as  for  instance,  the  well-known  Declaration  of  Paris,  was  regarded 
as  a  concession  on  her  part. 

One  single  power  alone,  made  the  attempt  in  those  days  to 
oppose  the  claims  of  England  to  be  the  arbiter  of  sea-right.  This 
was  the  United  States,  that  in  18 12  declared  war  against  England 
on  account  of  the  annoyances  to  which  she  was  subjected  by 
England  at  sea,  and  the  consequent  injury  to  her  commerce. 
This  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  growth  of  the  great  Republic, 
and  consequently  apart  from  some  heroic  deeds  on  sea  and  land, 
she  could  accomplish  nothing  and  concluded  peace,  without  the 
settlement  of  a  single  question  which  had  led  to  the  war.  What 
she  at  that  time  tried  to  do,  she  could  to-day,  without  doubt  carry 
through. 

American  legislation  prohibited  until  recently  any  ships 
other  than  those  built  in  the  United  States  from  obtaining  an 
American  registry.  Under  the  law  passed  a  few  months  ago 
this  is  now  allowed.  Whether  England  will  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  purchase  of  the  "Dacia",  from  the  point  of  view  of  her 
claimed  sea-right,  is  a  question  which  will  finally  depend  on 
how  far  the  United  States  is  ready  to  insist  upon  the  maintaining 
of  her  position. 

The  currents  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  the 
personal  views  and  determinations  of  the  government  seem  to 
me  however  to  be  of  more  significance  for  the  stand  taken  there, 
than  the  question  of  rights  and  interests  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  controversies  mentioned.  These  two  factors  have  always 
been  authoritative  in  American  history  for  the  most  momentous 
decisions  in  the  domain  of  foreign  politics.  The  two  wars  which 
the  United  States  in  its  short  history  has  waged  against  European 
states,  viz,  that  of  1812  against  England,  and  that  of  1898  against 
Spain  were  forced  upon  the  administrations  of  those  days  by 
an  irresistable  current  of  public  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
President  Cleveland,  the  last  democratic  predecessor  of  President 
Wilson,  and  one  of  the  most  energetic  personalities  that  has  ever 
dwelt  in  the  White  House,  did  not  hesitate  in  1895  to  risk  the 
likelihood  of  a  war  with  England,  without  being  urged  to  this 
by  popular  opinion  and  without  a  vital  interest  of  the  country 
being  at  stake,  but  solely  because  he  had  determined  to  carry 
through  a  demand  which  he  held  as  right. 

According  to  all  the  public  and  private  information  which 
has  been  received  from  America,  there  can  exist  no  doubt  that 
public  opinion  there,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  overwhelm- 
ingly on  the  side  of  our  enemies.  No  doubt  the  manufacture  of 
lies  by  the  press  of  the  Triple  Entente,  and  the  monopoly  of  news 
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reporting  possessed  by  it  for  some  time  past,  contributed  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  But  another  factor  of  yet  greater  weight  was 
a  circumstance  which  has  never  received  on  the  European  con- 
tinent the  attention  it  deserves.  For  years  the  English  govern- 
ment has  been  at  work,  seeking  to  win  the  friendship  of  America, 
and  in  this  has  been  strongly  supported  by  the  social  circles  and 
politically  tutored  press  of  the  country  itself. 

This  courting  of  the  United  States  by  England  began  with 
England's  yielding  in  the  matter  of  the  Venezuela  conflict,  under 
the  administration  of  President  Cleveland,  referred  to  above,  and 
reached  its  height  with  the  revocation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  which  had  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  for  the  United 
States,  since  it  declared  that  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
should  be  a  common  undertaking  by  the  two  countries.  In  the 
time  between  these  two  events  the  legend  arose  of  England 
having  prevented  a  European  coalition  from  threatening  America 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain.  The  soil  was  thus  un- 
deniably well  prepared  for  the  "Triple  Entente".  How  far 
American  views  and  sympathies  may  since  then  have  changed 
and  whether  they  will  survive  the  provocations  of  England  in 
respect  to  American  interests  and  the  wounding  of  American 
susceptibilities,  is  difficult  to  say,  since  the  reports  that  come 
to  us  are  mostly  from  the  Eastern  states  which  are  by  no  means 
in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  opinions  in  the  centre  and  west 
of  the  country. 
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